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“The Drama in the Doldrums.” 





An Open Letter to Mr. William Archer. 





IR,—The Drama may be in the Doldrums or In Excelsis : 
that question I am not prepared to discuss here with you, 
my tried companion in adversity and fellow-worker, 
William Archer. For the present I am not concerned 
with your amiable fads and fancies, but with your 
facts. On matters of taste I must be allowed to differ 

wholly with the credited author of “A Fashionable Tragedian,” one 
of the least worthy theatrical pamphlets of our times, an undig- 
nified bit of silly satire, anonymously written, but designed per- 
sonally to insult Henry Irving in his early career, when he was 
bravely attempting to uplift the Drama from the mud into which 
it had fallen. 

On any question of courtesy and good breeding I shall not cross 
swords with the self-elected pedagogue who presumes, week after 
week, to lecture his brother journalists, and to assert on his own 
authority that their brains and intellects are vastly inferior to. his 
own. 

If I were to request the translator of Ibsen’s plays to “come into 
court” and be,examined on the true story of the “Ibsen boom,” I 
might ask that eminent authority if, in his estimate of commercial 
and literary morality, it were a wholly sound policy— 

1. Being a tradesman in Ibsen wares, to head the Ibsen ring ; 

2. To howl ut scholars and students like Mr. Edmund - Gosse 
directly they dared approach the Scandinavian manger ; 

3. When the Pedlar’s stock was apparently “ off colour” and un- 
saleable, to start an impotent cry of tainted fish ; 

If I were. my dear Archer, to test your ability as journalist as well 
as critic, I might ask you to give your opinion on a play the morn- 
ing after it was produced, and before your gravely intellectual mind 
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was fortified with the opinions of every member of the press, to 
enable you to pursue the well-known Archerian plan of contradicting 
every sound and experienced opinion and of peevishly supporting: 
the silly Ibsenite axiom that the “‘ majority is always wrong.” Nor 
do I accept you, my dear William Archer, and your friends—Anglo- 
Scandinavian, Anglo-French, Anglo-Dutch—as masters of English 
style from the examples of their composition that have come under 
my immediate notice. Polonius would, I fear. find there many a 
“vile phrase ” and viler sentence. 

No, I am not concerned with Archer the gentleman, Archer the 
journalist, Archer the tradesman, Archer the stylist, Archer the 
critic, or Archer the dramatic jockey. I have to deal with Archer 
the accurate, with Archer the veracious. 

Not once, but at least a dozen times during the past year you have 
publicly accused me of failing to recognise any literary merit in 
“Beau Austin,” the clever but unsuccessful play written by Mr. 
W. E. Henley and Mr. Louis Stevenson. In your recent article in 
the Fortnightly Review, you boldly say— 





“ That Mr. Scott should take the lead in this movement was not to be ex- 
pected. The existing drama fully answers his intellectual needs. Charm of 
style (witness ‘Beau Austin’) and originality of thought bewilder and annoy 
him. Blind to them himself he resents the pleasure which others take inthem. 

“Most of the Old Critics are themselves only a little above the intellectual 
level of the great public ; and are therefore incapable of understanding the 
needs and aspirations of the lesser public ! 

“Tt is to the Jasting discredit of the Old Criticism that it pooh-poohed Mr. 
Tree's Monday Nights, and jeered at a play which, if not a dramatic master- 
piece, was certainly a literary gem.” 


Now, my dear Archer, you know as well as I do that what you 
write here is absolutely contrary to fact. The literary grace of 
“Beau Austin” was never sneered at by, as far as I can see, a 
single individual: Mr. Tree’s Monday nights were never pooh- 
poohed. You know perfectly well that you here deliberately put 
down in print—having no doubt carefully verified your authority— 
what is the exact opposite of the truth. 

With that conspicuous want of taste and absence of journalistic 
decency for which I fear you are distinguished, you assume—nay 
declare—that an anonymous article in the Daily Telegraph is from : 
my pen. You should produce evidence before you make any such 
charge, and should be taught that no man has a right to assert pub- 
licly as a fact what he has no possible power of proving. 

This is what the Daily Telegraph said concerning the literary 
grace and merit of “ Beau Austin” :— 

‘““We must be excused if we tell the story in plain and direct language as 


the authors have told their story in a very plain and direct manner. 
“Mr. Henley, in his neatly turned prologue, has desired to— 


“¢ Bring a fancy to those Georgian days 
Whose style still breathed a faint and fine perfume 
Of old-world courtliness, and old-world bloom.’ 
“ And he has modestly asked sympathy for a sketch, nay— 
“¢ A dream, an idyll, call it what you will, 
Of Man atill Man, and Woman, Woman still.’ 
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“The eloquent and polished dialogue the actors deliver with delightful sin- 
cerity. 


“ Not a point in the smooth-flowing dialogue was missed.” 


In the Illustrated London News, under my own signature, I 
said :— 

“ Cleverly written as it is, delicately conceived and nicely finished as is ‘ Beau 
Austin,’ still, for all that, it strikes me as being very thin and amateurish. 

“I can imagine literary men being delighted with ‘ Beau Austin ;’ but it does 


not necessarily follow that ‘ Beau Austin’ is a good play or a workmanlike play 
for the stage.” 


If, my good Mr. Archer, you fulfil your tremendous threat of 
imitating the Herculean labour by knocking off one or two of the 
three heads of your detested but still bellicose Cerberus critic, I 
trust your bludgeon will be made of wood less rotten than that of 
which is composed your feeble pilgrim’s staff. You will gain more 
adherents to your anemic authority if you will condescend occa- 
sionally to be accurate—or, shall I politely suggest, abandon that 
form of undignified equivocation known both as suggestio falsi and 
suppressio veri. This will be better for all of us than the cowardly 
practice of hamstringing your fellow horses, whilst they endeavour 
after a toil of thirty-two years to drag—yoked with you—the poor 
drama up one more heart-breaking hill !—Yours obediently, 

CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, S.W., August 2nd. 
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Amalfi, and Webster’s ‘‘ Duchess of Malfi.” 








from the rudest drawing than from the most minute 
description. Encircled with mountains, at the mouth of 
a deep gorge, from which a torrent dashes into the gulf 
below, its position is unique. Its churches, towers, and 
arcaded houses, grouped together in picturesque irregu- 
Alarity, are backed by precipices of wild magnificence and lighted up 


Jby the magic colouring which belongs to the atmosphere of Southern 


‘italy. Perhaps few travellers associate this beautiful spot with the 
‘tragic story of Webster’s “Duchess of Malfi,” yet the historic 
interests of the place are entirely medieval, and so also are those of 
the play. Both the town and the tragedy bear the indelible 
impression of the men and manners of the middle ages. The 
complete collapse of the older sanctions of right conduct, the 
execrable example of the petty courts, the heads of which were 
reckless because their position was insecure, the growth of wealth 
and luxury, all combined to make Italy, in the early part of the six- 
teenth century, a hot-bed of unblushing vice. All right lay in force ; 
the necessity for self-defence induced treachery or violence, and 
irresponsibility produced excess. There was, moreover, no real faith 
in the clergy, nor any cordial submission in the laity. The mitre 
and the cross had no more scruple than had the sword, and, indeed, 
the crosier was not incompatible with the sword. Wealthy abbeys 
and powerful bishoprics were regarded but as appropriate means to 
provide for younger sons of noble houses and to increase the 
influence of leading families. Even young men of seventeen and 
twenty-five received the Cardinal’s cap, and a son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent attained the same distinction in his thirteenth year. The 
Popes and Cardinals, moreover, being men least subject to law were 
least able to place themselves under restraint, and the corruption of 
the Papal Court spreading throughout Italian society, princelets, 
prelates and mercenary generals indulged in sensuality of every sort, 
and made a science of treachery and of crime. 

Webster in his “ Duchess of Malfi” has moulded into dramatic 
shape, with terrible power, the triumphant wickedness of medisval 
Italy. His Aragonian princes are not overdrawn portraits of the men 
of their time. The Cardinal is experienced in simony, poisoning and 
lust, while the young Duke of Calabria is the very embodiment of 
that precocious iniquity so characteristic of the youthful nobility of 
the day. His type is familiar to us ‘in the picture galleries of 
Rome and Naples, among those mild, beardless striplings, in their 
gallantly trimmed jerkins and jewelled caps; dandies looking pretty 
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and harmless enough, but in whose bosoms lurked implacable 
hatred and undying vengeance. This burning desire for revenge, . 
which especially characterises the brothers of Webster's unhappy 
Duchess, was peculiar to the Italian. A warm imagination kept ever 
alive the memory of injuries, real or supposed, and in a country that 
allowed each man to take the law into his own hands, the spirit of 
vindictiveness was rampant. Revenge was declared, with perfect 
frankness, to be a necessity of human nature “in order that others 
may learn to leave us unharmed.” A _ love intrigue was 80 
commonly followed by a tragedy that a threatened gallant was 
looked upon as a dead man even while he went about alive and 
merry. Not only a husband, but even a brother, in order to satisfy 
the family honour, would take upon himself the act of vengeance: 
nor would a father scruple to kill his own daughter if the dignity of 
his house had been compromised by an unworthy marriage. At this 
‘wanton cruelty the novelist Bandello exclaims * What folly it is of 
men to suppose their own and their house’s honour depends on the 
appetite of a woman.” 

In an Italian’s vengeance there was art, and to this end the nobles 
kept their retinue of highly paid assassins—the apparitors, 
messengers, spies and bravos, known generally as ‘ Familiars,” 
a name which had so ill-omened a significance in the popular 
ear by reason of its connection with the Inquisition. Military 
gentlemen and their wives, who were sworn to assist the Dominicans 
of the first order in searching out heresy, because they were 
attached to that family and yet not subject to its rule, were 
called “ Familiars.” Their dress, which might be varied in pattern, 
‘was black and white with no other colour, and so contrived that the 
black and white were always visible. The inquisitorial process, 
which was ostensibly developed for the destruction of heresy, 
became the customary method of dealing with all intrigues, political, 
domestic or social, and the “ Familiar” was as much the servant of the 
noble as of the priest. So complete and effective was the organiza- 
tion that no one whom an enemy wished to destroy could escape. 
Vainly might he change his abode, spies were ever on his track. He 
‘was enveloped in a net which his frantic efforts only twisted more 
tightly round him. Indeed, the prospect of escape was regarded by 
the victim as so hopeless that it was seldom attempted. 

Although the service of a “ Familiar” had few attractions for the 
honest and peaceful, yet because it was favoured by the Inquisition, 
which afforded protection to all informers, it was regarded ds one 
full of promise and reward. Skill in interrogation was a pre- 
eminent requisite, and northern nations obtained first from the 
Italian a conception of the art of political persuasion. Constant 
training developed acute and subtle minds, well practised in reading 
the thoughts of an accused person ; skilled in laying pitfalls for the 
incautious; versed in every art to confuse; prompt to detect 
ambiguities; and quick to take advantage of hesitation or contra- 
diction. Moreover, many of the “ Familiars” were men who, at one time, 
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had embraced the career of the humanists, or poet-scholars; for the 
fame and brilliant position of the Italian humanists were a perilous 
temptation to ambitious youths, who “through inborn pride could no 
longer regard the low and common things of life.” Thus youthful 
prodigies were led to plunge into a life of excitement and 
vicissitude, in which exhausting studies, tutorships, secretaryships, 
professorships, offices in princely households, mortal enmities and 
perils, luxury and beggary, boundless admiration and boundless 
contempt, followed confusedly one upon the other, and in which the 
most solid worth and learning were often pushed aside by superficial 
impudence. Webster's Bosola is a masterly study of the “ Familiar” 
who is at the same time a humanist. He is refined, subtle, in- 
different, cynical. A criminal in action but not in constitution. A 
man forced by his position to know all the inward resources of his 
own nature, passing or permanent, and conscious of the possibility 
of a very brief period of power and influence. He moves through 
the play serenely, triumphantly, neither applauded nor admired, but 
feared. 

None the less trne to the life of the day is Webster’s Duchess. 
She is the portrait of an Italian medisval lady. Scarce knowing 
what marriage is, she has found herself married to a man much 
older than herself, married without Leing consulted and without 
having a chance of knowing what love is, married toa man whom 
probably she had never before seen, to whom she is a mere invest- 
ment, a mere feudal necessity, required to give her husband a dower 
and ap heir, that is all. Yet she lives to know love; lives to be 
taught it by one of those many bachelors bound to flutter about in 
military service or social duty; she herself lives to teach it. 
Similarly Antonio is representative of the mediwval lover; the hero 
of the difficult and perilous tilting with the lance, the poet and the 
lute player—the very incarnation of chivalry, of beauty, of love and 
of faithfulness, the first and most essential virtue of mediwval love. 
He is symbolical, too, of the knight and of the troubadour who 
must worship his lady as his social superior, must address her in 
titles of stiff respect, must ever supplicate for love, and when it has 
become his due, remind his wife that she owes it him in return for 
loyal, humble and discreet service. He is the husband who must 
look forward to and recall with triumph or sadness secret meetings 
with his own wife. 

It has been said that medisval Italy was the land of crime, but 
it was not so in the eyes of an Italian. Murder, to those who were 
not injured by it, awakened no compunctions, and the man who 
committed it was by no means esteemed a murderer. If there was 
the darkened Italian palace, with its secret doors, and arras hangings 
concealing the masked assassin, while below in the cloistered court 
was heard the clanking armour and stamping horses, there also 
sounded from above, in the carved and gilded hall, the viols, lutes, 
and cornets making a cheering concert that drowned the cries of the 
victim. Thus the Italians of the early renaissance walked placidly 
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through the evil which surrounded them. For them the sky was 
always blue and the sun always bright; their art and their poetry _ 
were serene. Indeed, their life resembled the playing of an inno- 
cent game by those who were not innocent. Their manners were 
polished as among no other people in the world. Italian novelists 
tell us of the passion there was for false hair, for dyes, and an endless 
variety of beautifying waters, of plasters and of paints for every 
single part of the face, even for the teeth and eyelids, of soft elastic 
beds, costly carpets, and luxuriant bedroom furniture. The foulest 
criminals could discuss the platonic vapidities of Pietro Bembo’s 
sonnets, and weep at the sweet and languid lamentations of Guarini’s 
shepherds and nymphs; laugh at the buffoons of the mask comedy, 
and. delight in listening to the “Canzonia Ballo” from the green 
lagoons on those clear summer nights and soft spring evenings, 
whose fascinations we feel in the words of Jessica. The Carnivals 
were noted for the splendour of their processions, which have left 
their mark even in literature. Among a crowd of masks on foot and 
on horseback appeared some huge fantastic chariot, and upon it an 
allegorical figure or group of figures, and always the famous chariot 
of Death with the coffins, which presently opened. Then there 
was the chorus of figures forming some single class or category, as 
the beggars, the hunters and nymphs, the lost souls who in their 
life-time were hard-hearted women, the hermits, the astrologers, the 
vagabonds, the devils, the sellers of various kinds of wares. The 
songs of these masqueraders, which still remain and have been col- 
lected, are sometimes in the pathetic, sometimes in a humorous tone. 
To Lorenzo the Magnificent has been ascribed the beautiful song 
which accompanied the mask of Bacchus and Ariadne, whose refrain 
still echoes to us from the fifteenth century like a regretful presenti- 
ment of the brief splendour of the renaissance itself— 

“ Quanto é bella giovinezza, 

Che si fugge tuttavia ! 

Chi vuol esser lieto, sia 

Di doman non c’é certezza.® 
In fact the great criminals of Italy were unconscious of being crimi- 
nals, the nation was unconscious of being sinful. “I sawe,” says 
Roger Ascham, “it was there as free to sinne not onlie without 
all punishment, but also without any man’s marking.” And indeed 
Italy’s own tragedies by Webster and Massinger would never have 
been understood by the Italian. But the Englishman of a purer 
moral atmosphere was haunted by them. It was the very strange- 
ness and horror of the life as compared with the dull decorum of 
English households that constituted the attraction of Italian tragedy 
for Elizabethan playgoers. Keenly alive, from the study of the 
Bible and religious controversies, to al] questions of right and wrong, 
Elizabethan England recognised that there existed a higher power 
than the mere strength of those fiercer passions of men, which 








* How beautiful is youth which flies away quickly! Who wishes to be joyful let 
him be so ; there is no certainty about to-morrow. 
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occurred in Italy, the land of passion, in the Middle Ages; and it re- 
mained for Webster, who understood passion in all its power and in 
all its weakness, in its heights and in its depths, to whom human 
passion was the very food, the breath, the vital principle of his 
mental existence, to point the moral, and to show for all time what 
that guilt was like which the art.of Italy could neither portray nor 
perceive. 

The story of Webster's tragedy, briefly stated, is as follows :—The 
widowed Duchess of Malfi, eminent in beauty and excellent in 
virtue, secretly marries Antonio, her steward, an accomplished and 
brave gentleman. - Her brothers Ferdinand and the Cardinal, who 
had from motives of avarice and ambition, used both threats and 
persuasion to prevent her marrying again, are informed of her mar- 
riage by their familiar Bosola, who is their paid spy in the house of 
the Duchess. The brothers resolve to punish the Duchess for the 
supposed indignity done to their house with the most ferocious ven- 
geance. After the murder of their sister, they themselves fall victims 
to the vengeance of Bosola. Space will not here allow of a detailed 
analysis of this masterpiece of tragedy, and the reader is referred to 
the many able essays that have been written by modern commenta- 
tors of Elizabethan dramatic literature. It must suffice to say that 
there is something very touching and true to nature in the warmth 
yet purity of feeling that characterises the Duchess ; and knowing 
from the first that fiendish machinations are directed against her 
peace, we all along consider her an interesting object upon whom 
there is destined to fall some fatal calamity. In the fourth act the 
peculiar genius of Webster bursts forth into a strange fantastic and 
terrible grandeur. What effect this weird scene would produce on 
the stage in these unimaginative days it is difficult to conjecture. 
But we know from Webster’s contemporaries, Middleton and Ford, 
that the scene powerfully moved our ancestors, and the experiment 
about to be tried by the Independent Society, who purpose a revival 
of this play, is full of interest to the lover, not only of the Eliza- 
bethan drama, but of histrionic art. For we believe this play to be 
better suited for representation than most of our early dramas.* 


a 


* The writer is indebted for his knowledge of mediwval Italy to Lea’s “ History 
of the Inquisition,” Burckhardt's “ Renaissance in Italy,” and the very able essay 
on “The Italy of the Elizabethan Dramatists” by Vernon Lee. 
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Mr. Pinero and Farce. 





the pathetic and the ludicrous must occur as a relief to 
and not an intrusion upon one another. In other words, 
the ludicrous can never fitly be displayed at the samo 
“ psychological moment” with the pathetic, provided that 
the pathos be intended as sincere. As soon as the 
sentiment ceases to be genuine, or is purposely and unmistakably 
exaggerated, it is legitimate prey to the grotesque; but unless the 
author gives us clearly to understand that his mood is cynical and 
that he means to travesty emotion, he must use his humour merely 
as a wholesome foil to his sentiment. The humour that would 
make us laugh at what we know to be genuinely pathetic is 
instinctively felt to be out of place. When, at anyone’s invitation, 
we confide ourselves to his sympathy, we do not like him to turn 
and laugh in our faces. 

Paradoxically enough, this dramatic vice (which one would con- 
sider sufficient to bar popularity) is a marked characteristic of one 
department of the work of our most popular and most brilliant 
dramatist ; and it is, indeed, no weak evidence of Mr. Pinero’s power 
in dialogue and characterisation that he has in more than one case 
carried the day in the face of adverse criticism elicited by this 
“ original sin.” 

In his latest, and in some respects his best comedy, “ The Times,” 
there is a very obvious example of this mistake. In an essentially 
pathetic scene poor Mrs. Bompas and her weak, vain husband are 
made, when troubles are thickening: round their disappointed 
ambition, to lose themselves in reminiscences of their former un- 
pretentious happiness. The wife recalls their “ first big half-past- 
seven dinner party” in their little house at Haverstock Hill, when 
* part of the dinner was sent in and part done at home.” The hus- 
band admits the recollection and adds, in the spirit of pure farce, 
that “to this day he regrets the part that was done at home,” and 
asks his wife if she remembers “where cook’s cap was found.” 
This raises a laugh, of course, but the temper of the audience 
towards the scene is at once rudely changed. Here is a case of 
genuine sentiment upon which grotesqueness is all at once inexcus- 
ably obtruded ; the rather cheap “point” should surely have been 
sacrificed for the sake of artistic fitness and out of respect for the 
reality of the sentiment. Mr. Pinero’s sentimentality in, for 
instance, parts of “Sweet Lavender” (playgoers will remember 
“Clemmy’s” impossible rhapsodising to Dick Phenyl respecting the 
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all-pervading atmosphere of “Lavender”) is the exaggeration of 
sentiment which becomes ipso facto ridiculous. 

Even stranger than this obtrusion of the farcical upon the senti- 
mental is the introduction of sentiment into the realm of pure farce, 
as, for instance, in the case of that curious farrago of styles, “ The 
Cabinet Minister.” The recent publication of this play has given Mr. 
Pinero an opportunity to place upon record (through the medium 
of Mr. Salaman, who contributes an introduction to the play) 
certain peculiarities in his theory as to the function of farce. His 
opinion is that “farce must gradually become the modern equivalent 
of comedy, since, the present being an age of sentiment rather than 
of manners, the comic playwright must of necessity seek his humour 
in the exaggeration of sentiment.” Again, “farce should treat of 
probable people placed in possible circumstances, but regarded from 
a point of view which exaggerates their sentiments and magnifies 
their foibles.” 

If this be a fair statement of Mr. Pinero’s position, the impression 
it conveys is rather muddled. It may clear the way if we admit at 
once that the confusion is in a great measure one of terms, and arises 
from the endeavour to supply the word “farce” with a new con- 
notation. For there is no question, even in the perturbed state of 
modern drama, of substituting farce for comedy, or comedy for 
farce; both will continue to exist, and Mr. Pinero has written both. 
We may dignify our farces with the appellation of “farcical 
comedies,” but farces they remain, and comedy is a thing apart. 

Nothing is more difficult than accurate definition, but probably to 
most of us a “farce” is a play in which exaggerated types of possible 
people are found in possible but improbable circumstances, where 
actions are usually out of all proportion to the motives which prompt 
them, the result being that both personages and circumstances become 
diverting. In comedy, on the other hand, the circumstances (with a 
slight allowance) should not be improbable and action should follow 
motive with “sweet-reasonableness.” Want’ of proportion is the 
essence of the farcical; pathos is incompatible with farce, but 
perfectly compatible with comedy. 

Mr. Pinero proposes to apply the designation of “farce” to certain 
of his plays—such as “The Magistrate,” “The Schoolmistress,” 
“ Dandy Dick” and “The Cabinet Minister ”—in which he has, to 
use Mr. Salaman’s words, “aimed less at the exposition of a plot than 
‘at the satirising of particular types of character in a possible social 
atmosphere.” Here we get at the root of our difference with 
Mr. Pinero ; it is impossible to class the four above-named plays to- 
gether. The first three are farces—very excellent farces—in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. The humour of them was due, 
not to “exaggerated sentiment” or “magnified foibles,’ but to 
comic situation and smart dialogue deftly used by a clever writer 
who knew toa nicety the conditions of farcical effect. The whole 
partook of the nature of legitimate caricature, as was right and 
proper. 
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But “ The Cabinet Minister "—quediable allait il faire, etc? Here 
was a comedy—we may even say, in despite of Mr. Pinero, a 
“comedy of manners”—stage-managed (by its author) as a farce. © 
Neither this play nor “ The Times” (which, though not professedly: 
a farce, is practically of the same nature as “The Cabinet 
Minister”) derives its humour primarily from caricature, which is 
the thews and sinews of farce, but from clever characterisation and 
the results thereof. 

That there should be a touch of caricature in the portrayal of 
some of the characters in “ The Cabinet Minister” does not make 
them farcical, or rather, does not necessarily make the play a farce. 
Mrs. Malaprop, Sir Lucius O’Trigger and the rest of them, are they 
not to some extent caricatures? Yet “The Rivals” is nota farce. 
In “The Times” there is a mixture, and therein lies its weakness. 
Mr. Bompas (except at one or two moments), Mrs. Hooley and Mr. 
McShane belong to pure farce ; Mrs. Bompas, “Monty,” and the boy 
Howard are portraits from life. It is this curious indecision of 
treatment that has produced faulty episodes such as that already 
quoted from the play. 

We may well hold that Mr. Pinero is wrong in his supposition that 
a modern comedy of manners is impossible. Farce pure and simple 
will continue to exist. Mr. Pinero has written farces; having 
advanced in his art he writes, when not in the serious vein, plays 
which are (whether he admits it or no) comedies of manners, whose 
one blemish is this occasional untimely introduction of an episode 
belonging to the distinct realm of farce. If all that Mr. Pinero 
means is that his latest comedies are not farces in the accepted 
sense of the word, “the Court is with him.” But then he should not 
propose to fill with them the place of farce, for farce is not dead ; 
neither should he introduce farce into them, for its substance is 
foreign to theirs and will not amalgamate. 

This brings us back to our starting point, and we can appreciate 
what might be the author's explanation of such dramatic lapses as 
those instanced. Here, however, a suspicion forces itself upon the 
mind. Can it be that Mr. Pinero has invented the theory to fit 
his practice and shelter his idiosyncrasies—the theory, that is to 
say, that it is legitimate in modern comedy or farce (call it which 
you will) to create a sympathetic situation and then turn it into 
ridicule? For such a principle would countenance both his introduc- 
tion of genuine sentiment into incongruoussurroundings, whereby it is 
easy to make it appear absurd, and his tendency (this being the 
more reprehensible) suddenly to interfere with the legitimate effect 
of sentiment which has as legitimately grown from its circumstances, 
thus pointing a derisive finger at an emotion which has nothing 
discreditable in it. The scene over the box of marbles and toys, and 
its dénouement at the entrance of Lady Twombley, in the second act 
of “The Cabinet Minister,” occurs to the mind as a case in point. 

It is impossible, remembering “ Sweet Lavender,” “The Squire,” 
and “Lady Bountiful,” to believe that Mr. Pinero is the confirmed 
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cynic suggested by this treatment of some of his scenes. May the 
explanation not lie in the fact that his intimate knowledge of the 
stage—a possession invaluable to a dramatist—has so quickened his 
sense of what will “make a point” that he has not always been able 
to resist temptation in this respect, even when it led to an inartistic 
result ? Not even Mr. Pinero’s keen senses of humour and aptness 
for epigram is an excuse for this deviation from dramatic rectitude 
for the sake of a momentary theatrical effect of no very high 
order. 

If one is inclined to lay stress on this curious twis! in Mr. Pinero’s 
method, it is because of the admirable work he has produced when 
in his simpler or more serious vein—when, as in “ The Magistrate ” 
or “The Schoolmistress,” he has contented himself with being 
frankly farcical ; when, asin “ The Squire” or “ Sweet Lavender,” 
his sentiment has been straightforward and his humour genial ; 
or when he has gone deeper in the drama of life, as in “ The Money 
Spinner,” “ Lady Bountiful,” or, especially, in “ The Profligate,” not 
only his best, but quite the best play which has appeared in England 
for many a day. 

Mr. Pinero has shown himself to be versatile ; he is a master ot 
dialogue and characterisation, and has considerable skill in construc- 
tion; most of his weaknesses (with the regrettable exception here 
noted) have disappeared, and his style has become ripe and 
individual. Lovers of the drama may well congratulate the 
English stage on the possession of such a writer, and in passing let 
it be said that we may “down on our knees and thank Heaven fast- 
ing” that we have one clever playwright who can be serious without 
being tedious, and is content to “ point a moral” without airing an 
ethical or physiological hobby. 

But let Mr. Pinero be more willing than he has sometimes shown 
himself to take his audience into his confidence. Above all, let him 
beware of the temptation arising from the strife between his satire 
and his sentiment. 

R. FaBQUHARSON SHARP, 
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How I Broke Our A.D.C. 





It is why in plays the good folks must be all so very good ! 

I don’t speak with any malice, but [ don’t think in the 
world 

That the villains get in rivers or down precipices hurled, 

While the much-too-good-for-this-life hero, heroine and 
child 

Become rich with a rapidity that makes the hearer wild ! 





* There are many other cases I could readily be giving 

Just to show a play is not much like the world in waich we're living, 
Although it is supposed to be this world that’s represented ; 

Only things go on the same old way, and everyone’s contented. 


Now, an actor, once, to whom the subject I had chanced to mention, 
Firstly smiled at me, then winked an eye, and used the word 
“ Convention.” 
“ Oh, well, all that I can say,” I said, “is this; I’ve lately started 
To write a play, and I from all convention have departed ; 
And what’s more, as soun as finished, it is going to be brought out!” 
My companion looked thoughtful, and I let him have his thought 
out. 


Then he suddenly asked “ where ?” Said I, “Our Jocal A.D.C. 

Will produce it.” But he only made the strange remark “bless me!” 
What he meant by this I cannot undertake to say, I’m sure ; 

But the Actor always is so jealous of the Amateur! 


*T was the truth that I had told him; from all old Convention 
swerving 

I had started on a play that would have frightened Tree or Irving ; 

The production by our local A.D.C. was quite decided, 

And if anyone anticipated glory from it, I did. 


We secured the local theatre as soon as I’d completed 

The last act, and very shortly on all sides the eye was greeted 
With our placards and our posters upon every wall and hoarding, 
Thrills of pride to every member of the A.D.C. affording. 


Very soon our flattered pride was somewhat lessened by immersing 
In the deep and stormy waters of the first time of rehearsing, 
To say nothing of the troubles and the trials of the casting, 
Which created fears that at the time seemed likely to be lasting. 
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For the pari that Brown was cast for was the only part Smith cared 
for, 

But to give it up to him wag just what Brown was not prepared for ; 

That’s unless the part that Robinson considered he’d a claim to 

Could be his. And then the ladies—but perhaps it is a shame to 

Here repeat what they got saying, so I’d better draw a curtain. 

That each fair one had the poorest part to play was very certain ! 


We'd secured by this time, too, a lot of most distinguished patrons, 
At the head of them Her Grace of Blank, that courtliest of matrons ; 
From the Member for the County, of our A.D.C. the President, 

I think the list included every influential resident. 


Long before the night arrived we'd not a ticket to dispose of ; 

We were gradually beginning to recover from the woes of 

The rehearsals, and the ladies to forget their little jealousies 

(The reason for these tiffs among themselves is what no fellow sees !) 


As author of the play I won a certain notoriety, 
Especially when the rumour circulated in Society 

That I had absolutely set aside, with plan intentional 
All old pedantic fashions, every precedent conventional. 


In due course the night arrived, aad with it came the moment vital 

That would show my powers dramatic to the world. My drama’s 
title 

I have left untold on purpose. I would give it, but to do so 

Would not save me now from being left a solitary Crusoe 

On the Island Uninhabited I may call “ Unconvention ” ; 

In addition to which reason there are others I won’t mention. 


My hero was the villain, and my heroine a lady 

Not of very lofty morals and of antecedents shady ; 

For it seemed to me that people would be pleased to have a stopper 
Put on heroines and heroes so preposterously proper, 

Who not only say not one wrong thing, but never do one wise one, 
And whose moral tone is calculated only to surprise one. 


Then my faithful lovers, both of them, were truly awful duffers, 

And, of course, you know how Virtue in the Drama always suffers 

Right through four acts and comes out triumphant, startling one 
intensely 

In the middle of the fifth act. Well, I changed all that immensely ; 

For I made my play as like real life as suited my convenience— 

Treated Virtue with contempt and scorn, and Villainy with lenience ! 


I trampled on your Chambers and your Grundy and your Pinero; 
I felt so bold, I’d not have flinched had twenty critics in a row 
Sat there before my very eyes’in readiness for criticism, 

With epigram sarcastic and the ever bitter witticism ! 


They weren’t. I wasn’t sorry, for what I had to put up with 
Was quite critical enough to fill a fellow’s bitter cup with ; 
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For I could have borne with scorn, or even disapproval candid, 
But it seemed to me that everyone that night against me banded 
To throw ridicule upon me—laughter cruel, cold and killing, 
From the stalls that paid a guinea to the pit that paid a shilling ! 


When the final curtain fell amid a storm of jeers and hisses 

I rushed wildly on the stage and there ejaculated “‘ This is 

Rank Injustice!” But I soon saw the infuriated pittites 

Had a strong desire to emulate the ancient race of Hittites, 
While the ladies in the guinea stalls betrayed a frightened pallor. 
I retreated, since discretion was the better part of valour. 


I discovered when their clamour and their fury were expended 
That they didn’t think, until the curtain fell, the play was ended ; 
For an irate pittite rose then, and both forcibly and clearly 

He proceeded with anathema to treat me most severely. 


He demanded, in words similar, to know by—well, old Harry— 
Why I didn’t kill my villain off and let my lovers marry ! 
I considered that to argue on the topic of Convention 
With this gentleman would be an act of foolish condescension ; 
So I didn’t. But next morning with what horror at the papers 
Did I gaze! They all advised me not to play such silly capers 
On their town, if I were wise ! Upon my soul, ’twas most provoking, 
For they took it as a Burlesque—Heavens ! they thought that I 
was joking ! 


It was useless to assert that such had not been my intention, 
They demanded why I showed such disregard of all Convention 
As is only seen in Burlesque! Write a Burlesque—I, who am a 
Firm believer in the purpose and the mission of the Drama! 


With what grace I could command, I dropped the question and re- 
treated, 

And I feel that my career—that’s as a playwright—is completed, 

For I’ve given up all notion of becoming great and famous— 

But I think the British Public is an awful Ignoramus ! 


Let them stick to their Convention, and let Virtue be rewarded 
And the villain his deserts meet in the way that’s been recorded 
For the last five hundred years! I’ll not attempt to educate them 
Any longer ; and if they should want my reasons, I can state them. 


I’ve no longer any chance, for I regret to have to mention 

That our A.D.C. was shaken by my daring unconvention 

To its very base ! It never quite recovered from that shocking 
Night’s disturbance, and between the idle laughter of the mocking, 
And the subsequent desertion of a number of supporters— 

A desertion headed by Her Grace of Blank and all her daughters— 
Well, our A.D.C., it suffered a decease! The cause it aimed for 

Is forgotten—a result that to this day I still am blamed for. 

It was ruined quite by ridicule—’twas laughed out of existence, 
And the Drama Unconventional is still—far in the distance ! 


CLIFTON BINGHAM. 
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** Let us achieve our work with humbled souls.” 


—The Wicked World, 
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The Lyric Drama and Libretti. 





drama and opera, light and otherwise, are playing in 
the theatrical world, it seems very curious that so little 
real attention is paid to the questions of their position, 
standard and improvement. The absurd fiction, in- 
vented by jealous and ignorant foreigners, that England . 
is not a musical nation has long ago died a well-merited 
death. Those who have any knowledge of the subject at all are 
thoroughly well aware of the fact that the earliest and best forms of 
music had their origin and growth in England, and had it not been 
for those retrogressionists, the narrow-minded Puritans (who alas! 
are not extinct yet) we should no doubt have been able at the present 
moment to have pointed to as many musical geniuses as are now 
proudly claimed by our friends.on the Continent. However, if we 
have not yet produced a long roll of famous composers, we can at 
least boast that we have ever held out a helping hand to art, and 
have received with open arms professors and musicians of all de- 
grees. But this is rambling away from the chief object of this 
article, which is to enquire into the subject of words, and not that 
of music. And let it be owned at once that ever since Purcell com- 
posed music to Dryden’s “Aurengezebe” and the little opera 
“Dido and Aeneas” in 1676 and 1680, besides many another 
' dramatic piece, the lyric drama and opera libretto as far as the- 
‘ “book” goes have been sadly neglected. I have waded through 
scores (no pun intended) of so-called lyric-dramas, and can honestly 
say that I have not been impressed either with the dialogue or lyrics 
in any work of any period. I have found that the dialogue in the 
lyric dramas has been far and away ahead of the lyrics, which, to 
| put it mildly, have more often than not been execrable. Why is 
, this? Is the art of writing sensible and singable lyrics so very 
difficult ? And will it not dove-tail with the art of writing tolerable 
dialogue. It would most decidedly seem so, and yet to the bygone 
ages we turn for our best dramatic literature and for the best and 
purest forms of lyric writing. Very largely the fault is to be laid at 
the doors of the composers who would accept any rubbish so long 
f as it would set. And it is, I fear, very much the same now-a-days. 
; Pope has left us an exquisite parody of the style of song that was 
popular in his day. A Lady of Quality is supposed to sing : 





“‘Mournful cypress, verdant willow, 
Gilding my Aurelia’s brows, 

Morpheus, hovering o'er my pillow, 
Hear me pay my dying vows. 
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Thus, when Philomela, drooping 
Softly seeks her silent mate, 
See the bird of Juno stooping— 

Melody resigns to fate.” 


And yet musicians have been known to declare that nothing could 
be better for setting than this utter twaddle. Here is another speci- 
men, this time the genuine unadulterated inspiration of Mrs. Piozzi’s 
own particular muse. It was set to music by the “celebrated 
Sacchini,” and sung by the Honourable Miss Hamilton in the 
tragedy of “Theodosius,” as performed at Richmond House. 
(1794). 


“ Vain’s the breath of adulation, 
Vain the tears of tenderest passion, 
While a strong imagination 

Holds the wandering mind away ! 


Art in vain attempts to borrow 

Notes to soothe a rooted sorrow— 

Fix’d to die—and die to-morrow, . 
What can touch her soul to-day ?” 


Heavens! What does it mean? Is there any one in creation 
able to solve the enigma? Bad asare many of our drawing-room 
songs of the day, I do not remember to have seen one that could 
‘~worthily compete with this effusion ! 

it is useless to go through the whole list of dramas to which the 
-word lyric has been appended. Up to the present it must be con- 
ceded that we have not had any real English lyric drama of any 
Jasting pretension. The art through lack of encouragement has 
been neglected, and if we are really to have a legitimate English 
opera, founded on a strictly English basis, then it behoves those who 
have the interests of English music at heart to incite young dramatic 
writers—and there’s a whole army of them waiting for recognition 
—to turn their attention to the lyric drama, in order that we may 
have dialogue or recitative that is not bald, and lyrics that are not 
balderdash. At present, however, judging from the terms that are 
usually offered for a lyric-drama “book,” or full-blown serious 
opera, it is not worth any writer’s while to sit down in cold blood to 
write such a piece—No pay no play, should always be the cry. The 
best work is always accomplished by those who are well paid for the 
doing thereof, for I have invariably found that those who write, or 
do anything in the literary and artistic world, “for the love of it,” 
exhibit very little affection in the rearing of their bantlings. Besides 
very little good work is achieved unless there be a reward forth- 
coming at the completion of the task. Art for art’s sake is humbug 

It is deeply to be deplored that Mr. D’Oyley Carte’s venture at the 
English Opera House should have ended so disastrously. For the 
sake of. British composers it was sincerely hoped and anticipated 
that it would have been the basis of a true insular home of 
music, and that sufficient encouragement would have been forth- 
coming from the paying public to have placed the scheme on a firm 
foundation. Butalas! the English middle classesand the aristocracy 
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will support the art of every nation but their own. A beggar in 
Prague is a romantic figure worthy of sympathy, and on the same 
principle a Continental composer is so much more interesting than one 
of our own isle. However, let us not despair, and though the English 
Opera House is to blossom forth as a high class music-hall—just as 
if one ever did hear music at a music-hall—it may tend to increase 
a liking for better things. Perhaps the directors will see their way 
to playing one-act operettas, and dispense with the gentleman who 
swallows swords, and some other “artistes” who “never would be 
missed.” If in a small way English composers and English librettists 
are accorded a fair trial with their one-act pieces, more important 
work will soon follow. 

What we want is good sterling music wedded to sensible words. 
We do not require any more “ poets” of the Bunn and Fitz-Ball 
school, nor of the Farnie order, which is still far from being defunct. 
The glories of the Pyne and Harrison régime, of which we have 
heard so much, would be a frostif revived now. Tastes are different. 
But we do want, and hope for, a fresher and bolder departure, that 
English opera, in every sense of the word, be made worthy of the 
great country from which it should spring. 

Let us take a glance at the lighter form of entertainment which 
has been vastly on the increase since its permanent advent in 1870, 
when Miss Emily Soldene introduced “Chilperic,” “ Geneviéve de 
de Brabant,” “ La Fille de Madame Angét,” “The Grand Duchess,” 
and many another opera bouffe to our notice, at the old Philharmonic 
Theatre, Islington. Art we know is cosmopolitan, so we must not 
quarrel with the fact that for all these pieces we are indebted to the 
light-heartednessand invention of our Parisian neighbours. Moreover, 
we are beholden to them for the secret of instilling the fizz of cham- 
pagne into our punderous attempts at being humorous and “ to 
the touch.” Unfortunately the first instinct of the British nature is 
commerce and not art. Were it otherwise we should not have to 
travel to distant shores for what we already possess in our midst, 
were we sufficiently ative to the claims and value of home-cultured 
talents. 

It is deeply to be regretted that whilst almost every other art and 
calling receives absolute encouragement, the drama, lyric and other- 
wise, is neglected, and is left to feed and make an effort to rise, by 
pure, unaided individual energy and originality. When Professor 
A. C. Mackenzie became the princilpal of the Royal Academy of 
Music, his first speech to the students was one of marvellous depth 
and foresight, and impressed itself upon all who heard or read it as 
being of singular import, as far as regards the cultivation of music. 
But though the professor exhorted his hearers to make opera, light 
and grand, the object of their especial studies, not one word was 
said ‘as to libretto. This is a pity, as without a good book of words, 
powerful, dramatic and lyrical, no opera can possibly succeed. And 
under the existing arrangement, whereby, save in a few exceptional 
cases, the composer takes all the glory and nearly the whole of 
the remuneration, it is not likely that a change will take place. I 
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suppose what I am going to state now will be laughed at as ridiculous 
and rank heresy. However, it is my candid conviction that the 
writer of the words is quite of as much importance as the writer of © 
the music, and each should be rewarded equally. For pray where 
would half the music that we possess be, if the lyrics had not, in 
nine-tenths of the cases, inspired the musician with the melody he 
has set tothem? Why, it is the words alone that have been the 
real reason and origin of nearly all the songs that have been pro- 
duced! The words suggest the melody, not the melody the words. 
And surely that which inspires deserves as much reward as that 
which it inspired. 

Comic opera is the most difficult of all forms of composition, and 
takes more time and trouble than an ordinary five-act drama, or 
even tragedy. Perhaps this is another reason why so few turn 
their talents to this branch of theatrical work. For of a truth we 
have very few who have succeeded. Of the comic opera patch- 
workers who have gone before let us be silent—the meagreness and 
incapableness of what they have left behind speaks volumes to 
their disadvantage. It is to the future that we must look—and, now 
comes the query, Where shall we look? We have a: great many 
song writers, good, bad and indifferent, mostly of the latter class. 
But even among the best is there one capable of inventing an original 
plot, of writing good aialogue, and of writing songs that shall not 
be namby-pamby and full of sickly drawing-room sentimentality. 
And lastly, but not least, of writing a comic song that shall be 
humorous without being vulgar, that shall be “taking,” and yet 
not in the least offensive or of a doubtful nature? These are the 
component parts of opera bouffe, as every ambitious young author 
should know. But above all this a thorough and complete know- 
ledge of the stage is downright essential. Without these combina- 
tions no comic opera stands a chance. A knowledge of music is not 
necessary, but it is surprisingly useful. 

The cry for comic opera goes up every day, and the lighter forms 
of entertainment are extraordinarily in the ascendant. The language 
of music is universal, the language of words is limited to each 
country. Therefore itis necessary that the language should be racy 
of the soil that gives it birth. If we must borrow our tunes from 
other nations, at least let our dialogue and adaptations not descend 
to mere translations and our songs to buffoonery and bathos. But 
we deprecate the importation of foreign wares altogether, while 
there must be so many original authors ready to furnish everything 
at home, if only we took the trouble to look for them, and give them 
fair and legitimate opportunity and display. Of course we have the 
inimitable Mr. W. S. Gilbert, Mr. Sydney Grundy and Mr. H. P. 
Stephens, but who are to supplement these? Where is the new 
blood to come from, if it is never encouraged to appear? No wonder 
we are sneered at when we seem compelled to go abroad for our 
plays and operas. We {fill the pocket of the foreigners while 
native talent starves in the by-ways at home. 

S. J. ADAIR FITZGERALD. 
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Some Treasure Trove. 











7 
7 ( HINGS isn’t now as they used to wos.” Time was when, 
«&G autumn after autumn, the Ananiases of journalism had 
yon; simply to fill their columns with wild tales of sea- 
Boe serpents, “gigantic gooseberries,” and various other 
@<s fabulous monsters, all of which were swallowed by 
baci the public with as much ease as the whale swallowed 
Jonah. But now newspaper-readers will none of these. The charac- 
teristic of the present age is a critical, questioning spirit, a feverish 
desire for wisdom, a thirst for knowledge of the cause, reason, and 
origin of things. Men who have reached any position of eminence, 
or who have not, are expected to enlighten their fellow-men as to 
why they got married, or why they have not done so; whether 
they take sugar in their tea, and, if so, how many lumps; why 
they do not write novels, or why in the name of common-sense 
they do. One of the most curious signs of the times is the 
alacrity with which all and sundry, without waiting to be asked, 
recognise it as a sacred duty to give to the world their views on 
these vital questions. This being so, itstands to reason that even the 
“Jargest circulation in the world” cannot publish all the com- 
munications received, and as editors are, alas, not infallible, much 
excellent thought which might otherwise have elevated and purified 
humanity, inevitably finds its way to the waste-paper basket. This 
fact has been particularly impressed upon me during a search for 
some lost MSS., when I by chance discovered the unpublished 
contributions to some recent discussions of more or less note, which 
I am now happy to be able to lay before the readers of THE 
THEATRE. It will be seen that the writers are quite as picturesquely 
irrelevant, and quite as interesting, as any of those whose produc- 
tions have already seen the light. 

Here, to begin with, is a letter apparently from a London author- 
manager, valuable, though more of a promise than a performance. The 
learned essay which it refers to should be instructive, when it 
appears :— 












“S1r,—I am at present engaged on an exhaustive reply to your question 
‘What on Earth Possesses You to Think You Can Write Plays?’ This will be 
written with a view to please, entertain, exhilarate, and amuse, and is constructed 
on those lines of managerial reasoning which have existed from time im- 
memorial. The strong language used will be that of the present day, and an 
attempt will be made to bore your readers with long, tiresome, and irrelevant 
platitudes. 

“ My arguments will be found to be of questionable strength, and to include 
many old favourites. 

“The rhetorical effects are of a kind neyer before attempted, and for bold- 
ness of conception and completeness of detail, it is hoped, will fairly astonish 
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the public. No less an effort will be made than to prove that Drury Lane 


Theatre is the one and only Temple of High Art, and no trouble will be spared 
to advertise ‘The Prodigal Daughter’ in a manner at least worthy of the 
traditions of the old National Theatre. “ AsGooTo3 Hoooo’-” 


The next document of interest is somewhat enigmatical. ‘The 
post-mark is “ Hombarg,” and a printed circular questioning some 
one as to why he is “so opposed to advertisement,” seems to have 
been returned with the mystical words, “ Walker, London,” written 
across in red ink. The following, which I am unable to quote in 
full, is I think the pick of the bunch. There is a philosophic 
insight and a wealth of classic lore about it which renders it 
unique :— 


“T have received—or as M. Jules Lemaitre, with keen critical acumen, would 
say j'ai recu—your query asto Why I Do Not Write Criticism ? When Ihave to 
answer a question of this sort, I doas my charwoman does when she comes to 
clean my doorsteps—I fortify myself beforehand. I mix a little less water 
with my ‘ Chateau-Poison’ at dinner, and I allow myself a chasse after my 
coffee—M. Lemaitre would say, uprés mon café.. Cesar hit the right nail 
on the head when with happy inspiration he wrote Gallia est omnis divisa in 
partes tres. The first point, in an enquiry of this sort, is a consideration 
of la joie de vivre, of the Schopenhauerian Will-to-Live. My orchidaceous 
personality. The Ego asserting itself against the non-Ego—ondoyant et 
divers—living, throbbing personality, or, to put it algebraically 

[Here follow three pages of quadratic equations, four extracts from 
the Thirteenth Book of Euclid, half the book of Genesis in the original 
Hebrew, a discussion of the works of Aristotle, Sophocles, and Aris- 
tophanes, with copious quotations in Greek, and half a page of un- 
decipherable characters which may be Syriac or Choctaw, the whole 
concluding with a learned dissertation on the True Inwardness of 
Turtle Soup. ] 


“T have, I think, made myself clear. 





“A. B. WoeKocY:” 
The simple, popular style of the above is very refreshing, and 
thoroughly to the point. I have, unfortunately, been unable to 
discover the purport of the next effusion from which 1 shall quote, 
but its author appears to be in desperate earnest about something. 
He says :— 


“Some day I hope to answer your question, but the time is not yet ripe. 
When the time comes I shall be able to turn the tables in grim earnest. Then 
at last the true human chord will be touched. At last the sharp and quiver- 
ing note of nature will be played on with magnificent effect. eee fe: ae 
more whining women and sickly men ; no more inbuman mothers and monster 
husbands ; no more blood-tainted youths and soured spinsters, pouring forth a 
flood of their pestilent pessimism—only the liver of a critic, laid bare by a 
critic ; only a critic's nature ; no more defiant selfishness and ill-concealed 
blasphemies, etc., etc., etc. “Olsaset SCggt:” 


Now I come to a letter which appears to refer to a query sent by 
mistake :— 


“By the soul of King Henry, this is too much! It rileth me full sore. 
‘Why do I not write plays,’ quotha? Learn, sir, that I do write plays. Ay, 
and mighty fine plays, too, though I say it. One of them hath been produced 
of late, and hath caused a nice old coil. Your ‘critical wits of the hour’ would 
none of it, yet it did afford me supreme satisfaction. 

“EggN GooVooke. 

“ P.S.—I do note that one called Will Shakespeare hath written a play called 
‘Henry VIII’ and that it is being played at a London playhouse. I think it is 
only fair tostatethatZ ..... .” 
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The letter which follows gives one a gleam of hope for the future 
of the stage. We have evidently a rare treat in store :-— 


“You are very laudably anxious to know why I am writing a play. As the 
taste of the public lies wholly with the bad play, I said to myself, ‘ Salvation 
may be found in a small minority.’ This minority consists of Mr. G. R. Sims, 
who has offered to subscribe a hundred pounds to the Independent Theatre if 
it produces a play by me. I shall complete my masterpiece whenever I can be 
bothered. It will be English, realistic, and in the strictest sense, original and 
unconventional ; that is to say, it will be such a play as no manager outside 
Bedlam would dream of producing. 

“The subscriptions to the Independent Theatre for the coming season will 

Ha Tea a Re “GoooGE MggRE.” 


The following, though all too brief, throws some light on a point 
which has vexed the souls of many :— 


“T confess I am not satisfied with the present methods of dramatic writing- 
When Shakespeare’s ‘ Hamlet’ was produced it made a profound impression- 
It was, however, remarked that the dramatic incidents of which it treated had 
all occurred prior to the opening of the play, and were in ‘Hamlet’ simply 
narrated. I then wrote and published ‘Is His Nibs off His Nut?’ as a 
prologue to Shakespeare's play, and succeeded in showing exactly what that 
writer should have done with his subject. ‘ That was Why.’ 

“T would gladly explain my views at greater length, but I am at present 
engaged in a correspondence with Mr. Gladstone respecting ‘ The Civil Service 
Dust-Hole.’ I am informed that the Right Honourable gentleman regards me 
as an excellent substitute for the ginger-bread nut and the cow. 

F “ ASSTgN FRooRS.” 


The views of a well-known poet-dramatist have, unfortunately, 
been irretrievably lost, all that is left being a tobacco-scented slip 
of paper with a postscript, which reads as follows :— 


“Provided your readers do not understand what I have written, they may in 
time learn to appreciate it as much as I do myself. oO. W. 


And now I must reluctantly bring my burrowing amongst this 
fascinating literary flotsam and jetsam to a close, with what seems 
to be a reply to an offensively personal question :— 

“ As you have doubtless learnt from the columns of The Referee, the gold- 
headed cane which has been my constant companion for many years, and has 
travelled with me over many a thousand miles of Jand and sea, went through 
the iron grating the other night on the pier at Brighton and fell with a 
melancholy plash in the depths of the ocean. I am not, however, without hope 
that the stick may float, and that I may recover it. As soon as I do so I shall 
have pleasure in calling at your office in person to reply to your query as to Why 
I Do Not Write English? It will, I think, be the last time such a question is 
put to “D,GoNoT.” 

These extracts must suffice for the present. I think, however, I 
have quoted enough to show that the sweepings of a waste-paper 
basket may be quite as edifying as the correspondence columns of a 
newspaper during “ silly season.” 


oe 


WILLIAM ALISON. 





So FERRE, SES TA A REE TS 
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Lavinia Fenton. 





HE number of English actresses who have married Peers 
is not very large, and Lavinia Fenton, who became the 
wife of Charles, third Duke of Bolton, is one of the most 
conspicuous of them. Her father was a lieutenant in the 
Navy, called Beswick who went on duty shortly before 
the child’s birth, requesting, it is said, that in case a son 

was born he should be called Porteus; if a daughter, her name 

should be Lavinia. The mother, shortly after Lavinia’s birth, 
married a Mr. Fenton, who lived in the Old Bailey, and the couple 
then set up a coffee-house near to Charing Cross. The child 
speedily became a favourite with the frequenters of the tavern for, 
as one of her biographers tells us, she was “ of a vivacious, lively 
spirit, and a promising beauty,” and “ had some singular turns of 
wit, which shew’d her of an aspiring genius.” She was especially 
quick at picking up the popular tunes which the “ humming Beaux,” 
as the musical gentlemen of those days were called, used to sing, 
and a comedian who was among her mother’s customers took pains 
to teach her to use her voice properly. She was sent to a boarding- 
school while still very young, and remained there until she was in 
her teens. In the meantime, the coffee-house at Charing Cross had 
been given up, and her mother had returned to her former home in 
the Old Bailey. As soon as she left school, we are told that Lavinia 
made use of a “killing coyness”’ to attract the opposite sex, with the 
result that a student of the Inner Temple, a Portuguese nobleman, 
and a mercer’s apprentice, were soon at her feet. The Portuguese 
was the favourite, and the story goes that on one occasion when he 

‘was imprisoned for debt, Lavinia sold her jewels to obtain his release. 
In 1725, her thoughts turned to the stage, and in March in the 

following year she made her first appearance as Monimia in Otway’s 

“Orphans; or, The Unhappy Marriage,” at the new theatre in the 

Haymarket. She was immediately successful, and in consequence, 

as was always the case in those days, had a number of presents and 

letters sent to her by unknown admirers. One gentleman declared 
that for love of her he was changed from “the most lively, brisk, 
fashionable, mannerly, genteel Beau in the army, to the most dull, 
insipid, slovenly, out-o’-th’-way temper’d dunce in Christendom.” 

He adds, rather comically, that unless she looks favourably on him, 

his heart, which is the barrel of his body, will certainly burst and 

blow him into atoms. A week after her first appearance, she shared 

a benefit with an actor called Gilbert, and took the part of Cherry 

Boniface in “The Beaux’ Stratagem.” Lavinia played at the theatre 

in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which was managed by Rich, who paid her 
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the not very magnificent salary of 15s. a week. Her popularity 
‘was soon immense, and she became “the most celebrated toast in 
town,” and was praised on all hands for her graceful acting. Up to 
the end of 1727 Lavinia Fenton’s career had been promising, but 
not specially remarkable. Her good looks and her graces of manner 
had secured for her a very considerable following, for in those days 
a pretty woman was far more assured of success on the stage than she 
is now. But not even then were good looks sufficient to obtain for 
their owner anything like lasting popularity. 

On the 29th of January, 1728, Gay’s famous “ Beggars’ Opera” 
was produced for the first time by Rich at his theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The manager felt extremely doubtful as to the success 
of it ; neither Swift nor Pope thought it would take, though Congreve 
said it would “either take greatly, or be damned confoundedly.” 
The cast was a fairly strong one, but little was spent in staging the 
piece. Walker played Macheath, and Miss Fenton was cast for Polly 
Peachum. In the middle of the first act the Duke of Argyll, who 
was sitting in an adjoining box, was overheard by Pope and Swift to 
exclaim: “It will do—it must do! Isee it in the eyes of them.” 
The Duke was no false prophet, and the success of the “ Beggars’ 
Opera’ was unequivocal. In the notes to the Dunciad it is stated 
“this piece was received with greater applause than was ever 
known,” and it drove out of England (for that season) the Italian 
Opera, which had carried all before it for ten years. The verdict 
of the first night audience was afterwards more than confirmed ; 
the “ Beggars’ Opera” was played almost continuously until the 9th 
of March, a run at that time quite unprecedented. 

If the play was a triumph, so was Lavinia’s performance as Polly 
Peachum. She became so completely the rage that Gay, writing to 
Swift, who had desired him to secure an early copy of “Polly's 
messotinto,” says :—‘* Polly, who was before unknown, is now in so 
high vogue that Iam in doubt whether her fame does not surpass 
that of the opera itself.” So completely did Miss Fenton identify 
herself with her part that after the performance she was called 
Polly Peachum on as well as off the stage, and her real name was 
never heard. Lavinia Fenton ceased to be, and Polly Peachum took 
her place. Crowds of beaux waited to escort her home every night 
after the performance. Many pictures of her appeared, and a perfect 
cyclone of adulatory poemsarose. Her charms were dilated upon in 
numberless broadsheets, in verses of which the following “by a 
person of honour,” will serve as a specimen :— 

Happy Johnny Gay 
Whose successful play 
Is made the theam of all we say, 
And our pills for Melancholly, 
But this is all 
Due to Poll— 
When th’ house is full— 
Who drew them there but Polly / 
For who can stay did Polly call, 


For who can stay did Polly call 
Prevailing, lovely Poll. 





RCRA Dad 
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The “person of honour” was a distinctly feeble poet, and his 
prodigal] use of italics is not easily understood. But it must not be 
supposed that the cup of the triumphant Polly was without its drop © 
of gall. Many of the broadsheets were uncomplimentary ; some of 
them went so far as to call the fair one very ugly names indeed. 
Amongst the effusions was a pamphlet entitled “ Letters in Prose 
and Verse To the celebrated Polly Peachum from The most Eminent 
of her Admirers and Rivals,” in which she is variously addressed as 
**Most amiable Lady,” “ Most unaccountable Charmer,” “ Charming 
Ma’am,” “ Stupendous Madam,” and so forth. 

The most impressive moment cf Miss Fenton’s impersonation in 
the “ Beggars’ Opera” seems to have been her appeal to Mr. and 
Mrs. Peachum to spare Macheath when she sang the ballad “Ol 
ponder well; be not severe!” It is stated that her passionate 
rendering of the song caused intense enthusiasm and secured the 
success of the play. She looked charming in a dress described by 
Macklin as being “very like the simplicity of a modern quaker,” 
and one of the scenes of the play is the subject of one of Hogarth’s 
pictures, in which Lavinia’s future husband, the Duke of Bolton, is 
represented watching her intently from one of the side-boxes. When 
the first run of the opera was over, Miss Fenton’s salary was doubled, 
and she appeared as Almida for Quin’s benefit in Vanbrugh’s adapta- 
tion of “The Pilgrim,” by Beaumont and Massinger, while a few 
days later she played Ophelia. On the 6th of April, Genest records 
that she appeared for the benefit of Walker, the actor who played 
Macheath on the first production of the “ Beggars’ Opera,” as Leanthe 
in “Love in a Bottle.” Her own benefit took place in the same 
month, when she acted Cherry in “The Beaux’ Stratagem,” and 
popular as she was, gave universal offence by joining pit and boxes, 
with the result that the benefit was anything but a snecess. But 
manager Rich, who had always been amongst the most devoted of 
Polly’s admirers, came to the rescue, and taking the receipts himself 
that night, gave her another benefit on the 4th of May, when the 
“ Beggars’ Opera” was played again, and the aristocratic occupants 
of the boxes, pacified by the restoration of the barriers dividing them 
from the pit, came in gratifying numbers. 

Lavinia Fentwn made her last appearance in her old part in the 
62nd representation of the “ Beggars’ Opera,” on the 19th of April; 
1728. She had only been on the stage two years, and in that time 
had gained one triumph and made no failures. On quitting the 
stage she became the mistress of the Duke of Bolton, and in a letter 
from Gay to Swift he says :—‘* The Duke of Bolton, I hear, has run 
away with Polly Peachum, having settled £400 a year on her during 
pleasure, and upon disagreement £200 a year.” The Duke was 
twenty-three years older than the lady, but they seem to have got on 
well together, and Lavinia was faithful to her lover for over twenty 
years, during which time three children were born. At ail events, 
soon after the death of the Duke’s wife, in 1751, Polly gained 
another triumph by marrying the noble widower, and becoming 
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Duchess of Bolton. This was a matrimonial success which eclipsed 
even her histrionic success in the “ Beggars’ Opera.” Her conduct 
as a wife was admirably discreet, and she seems to have been popular, 
although it is stated in the New Monthly Magazine, that for some 
cause she was so detested by the lower orders about her place of 
residence, that after her death they were with difficulty prevented 
from dragging her body out of the coffin. Very probably there is little 
truth in this tale; malicious paragraphs were the backbone of the 
newspapers of those days. 

The Duke died three years after his marriage with Lavinia, and 
that his wife kept his affection to the end is proved by the fact that 
he provided handsomely before his death for his illegitimate children 
by her (there was no issue after the marriage), and by his will 
bequeathed all his property to his “dear and beloved wife.” Un- 
fortunately the Duchess’s conduct after her husband’s death is not 
altogether what one could wish. In the expressive phrase of Horace 
Walpole she “after a life of merit relapsed into her Pollyhood.” 
She went to Tunbridge Wells for the sake of her health, and “ there 
picked up an Irish surgeon.” Walpole goes on to state that “ when 
she was dying, this fellow sent for a lawyer to make her will ; but 
the man finding who was to be her heir, instead of her children, 
refused to draw it. The Court of Chancery did furnish another less 
scrupulous, and ber three sons have but a thousand pounds apiece, 
the surgeon nine thousand.” Whatever truth there is in this story, 
it must be remembered that the Duke of Bolton had already placed 
the three sons in question in a strong financial position. Walpole 
gives no hint of this, and probably he did not know it, but it very 
materially lightens the imputation he makes against the Duchess. 

It would, of course, be absurd to call Lavinia a great actress. That 
title is not won by a single success in such a play as the one Swift 
nicknamed “The Newgate Pastoral.” Her performance of other 
roles seems to have been adequate if not remarkable, but as Mrs. 
Charles Mathews says :—“ The abilities of Miss Fenton cannot be 
disputed, the universal panegyrics of the time, and the anxiety of 
the managers to monopolise her services, assure us that no actress 
or singer could at any period of the drama be more popular.” She 
will be known to students of the stage as long as the play is re- 
membered which she helped to make a success, and which made, to 
quote a contemporary jest, Gay rich and Rich gay. Certainly her 
private life was not all that a moderately stern moralist could 
desire. But the stage of those days was not as the stage of 
ours. The age of Lavinia Fenton was openly vicious, and the theatre 
inevitably mirrored the age. For the rest, she had many virtues, 
including fidelity and affection, to compensate for her many fail- 
ings. In a word, like the vast majority of her fellow-creatures in 
all ages, she was neither too good nor too bad. Her appearance, 
to judge from the contemporary prints, was graceful and charming, 
rather than absolutely beautiful. A portrait of her by Hogarth in 
the National Gallery represents her with a vivacious expression, in a 
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wonderful dress of green, red, brown, and gold. That her charms 
were not entirely physical may be assumed from the statement of Dr. . 
Warton that “her conversation was much admired by the first 
spirits of the age, particularly by old Lord Bathurst and Lord 
Granville.” 

C.J. H. 


SS 


The Wraith of a Rose. 





That slept upon a maiden’s breast, 
Far more a thousand times than those 
By Spring and budding strength caressed. 





That flow’r, now mine, the past redeems, 
And lights the year’s long darksome rift, 
Time fades it more, yet fresher seems 
The trembling kiss that graced the gift. 


*T was watered with a silent tear, 
That fell from clouds of parting gloom, 
That makes the faded leaves appear 
A flow’r of everlasting bloom. 
Horace W. C. NEWTE. 


A 
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Plays of the Month. 





“THE QUEEN OF MANOA.” 


Anew play of modern life, in four acts, by C. HADDON CHAMBERS and W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM, 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre on Thursday evening, September 15th, 1892 





Armand Sevarro .. Mr. LEWIs WALLER, Sir Charles Mineter .. Mr. KINGSCOTE. 
Baron Finot.. .. .. Mr. CYRIL MAUDE, Allan... .¢ «- « Mr. PHILLIPS. 
ta ge meng ae Mr. H. FLEMMING. Servant +» «+ « Mr. ALBERT SIMS 
The Rt. Hon. Richard | - Lady Violet Malvern Mrs. LANGTRY. 
Malvern ... oc «3 Mr. EDMUND MAURICE. Miss Dorothy Biair .. Miss MARIE LINDEN. 
Major Garrett .. .. Mr. CHAS. CoLLETTE. Lady Helmore .. .. Miss H, LINDLEY, 
Mr. Hill +» «+ «+ Mr. RUDGE HARDING, Mrs. Paddington ? Miss E - Cros 
Mr. Wildrake .. .. Mr. W. CHEESMAN. Clover... we on § ee MILY URES. 
Mr. Archibald McNair Mr. J, H. Batson. Lady Dashley ... .. Miss Rosk NEsBirt. 
Mr. Quaverly .» Mr, BINDLOSs, Miss Undercliff.. .. Miss INGREVILLE. 
Lord Topsam .. .. Mr.CaAvE CHINN. Mrs.Manton .. .. Miss Kare TYNDALE, 
Mr. Budleigh .. .. Mr. KNOX ORDE, Mrs.Macham .. .. Miss ANNA HAKDINGE, 


A Brazilian “ savage” in swallow tails, Sevarro by name, having 
gazed for one-minute-and-a-half into the purple eyes of Lady Violet, 
employs undertones and confides a secret to her. In a voice musical 
with something or other—possibly passion, probably intention—he 
informs her that she is the long-sought Queen of Manoa. Seeing 
that the lady wears a coronet of diamonds, and that he is a “ savage,” 
his mistake is intelligible. Less so is that which leads him to pay 
her—the youthful wife of his elderly host—the attentions properly 
due to his betrothed, Lady Violet’s cousin, Dorothy Blair. How- 
ever he is not less impulsive than handsome, and he persists in 
pursuing her, until she is compromised and Dorothy is wretched. 
Then the flirtation bladder is pricked. Malvern, the lady’s Right 
honourable husband, a portly person with whiskers and a Parlia- 
mentary manner, proves a dark horse. He has led us to believe that 
his belly is his god ; whereas in reality his care for the menw was 
merely a blind. He dotes on his wife, and tactfully cuts the knot 
that Sevarro is tying her upin. An appeal to her honour is sufficient. 
Moved by that sense of duty which actuates every woman who has 
married her grandfather (or an equivalent) for money, and sincerely 
anxious to avoid giving Dorothy grounds for serious uneasiness, she 
administers the coup de grace. Unhappily in doing so she follows 
Armand’s pernicious example and adopts an undertone. Although 
a “savage,” he knows what that means, wrings from her a sort of 
faltering Yes-No-and-a-gasp admission that she loves him, and taking 
her by surprise ensnares her to a kiss. That kiss is Judas-like in 
its effect. It works ruin all round. On the strength of it, Armand 
jilts Dorothy, believing that his Queen of Manoa will fly with him 
to the regions where that fabled city is supposed to lie, and when 
his virtuous if love-sick monarch declines to leave her portly spouse, 
* and invites the romantic savage to regard her as his sister, he 
responds by disturbing the little fishes in the Thames at Marlow. 
This may sound unattractive, but really in action it is not unenter- 
taining. Truth to tell, the play presents such a succession of surprises, 
that much feebleness and more irrelevancy are lost sight of in 
amazed bewilderment. Lady Violet through two acts looks like a 
very villainess, but proves in the end a very pattern of virtue. 
Malvern begins as a glutton, but executes a dazzling quick change 
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into a domestic sage and saint. For half the play we are led to 
regard Baron Finot—a stage cynic, naturally French—as the guardian 
angel of Dorothy and Armand, but this is only another of the 
authors’ diversions. He has no more to do with the plot than the 
Malverns’ non-comical lady reciter or their worse-than-Adelphi 
guests. So it is all the way through. What the nature of the 
principal characters may be, none but the authors dare more than 
guess. The composition is hazier than a view by Whistler of the 
Chelsea Embankment in a fog. One scene there is indeed excellently 
written—the appeal of Malvern to his wife—but this is all, and even 
this is hardly 2 gem bright enough to dispel, or precious enough to 
compensate for, the surrounding haze.. Much good work was wasted 
on the piece. Mrs. Langtry, regally beautiful, several times touched a 
note of sincerity, and more than once was on the verge of moving her 
audience. Vibrant Mr. Waller endued the faithless Sevarro with a 
manliness few actors could compass. Mr. Flemming was “ very, very 
good” as a good young peer whu had once been “ horrid.”” Mr. Maude, 
in effective wig and clothes, delivered all the best lines with point, 
and scored an easy hit. Mr. Maurice dared what few would dare— 
and still fewer could hope to accomplish as he did—that alarming 
contradiction, a dignified buffoon. Something of this sort he achieved 
as the Tom and Jerry cornet in “ Beau Austin.” To the highest 
form of art along these lines M. Tarride introduced us last summer 
in the pantomimic “Don Juan.” The Right Hon. Richard is not 
equal to that. For one thing, he has not an equal chance. But Mr. 
Maurice presents a very able and impressive study, and gathers a 
handful of honours from a well-nigh barren tree. Miss Marie 
Linden, thrice welcome back to the stage she has too long deserted, 
invests Dorothy—a mere skeleton of a part—with all the grace and 
sweetness that the character can bear. But not all this wealth of 
beauty and of strength can conceal the poverty of motive or the 
threadbare action, and “ The Queen of Manoa” must regretfully be 


classed among the inexplicable experiments, and, moreover, the 
disastrous. 


“THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER.” 


An Up-to-date Sporting Drama, in four acts, by HENRY PETTITT and Sir AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
First produced at Drury Lane Theatre on Saturday evening, September 17th, 1892. 


Sir John Woodmere .. Mr. HENRY NEVILLE. A Saane -. Mr. FRANK HARRISON. 
Maurice Deepwater .. Mr..J AMES FRRNANDEZ. Mr. W Mr. JAMKS FRANCIS, 
bg dull Bel Mr. LEONARD BOYNE. Captain % Weotstock Mr. Piya ae WADE. 
e Hon, Julian Sir Walter .. .. .. Mr, ALYRED COLLINS. 
ford .. . " Mr. JULIUS KNIGHT. James .. .. .. .. Mr. THOMAS TERRISS, 
Lord Banbury -» «+» My. HARRY NICHOLLS. Rose Woodmere... Miss MILLWARD. 
Dudley Roper... .. Mr. J. L. SHINK. Violet Woodmere .. Miss B. HORLOCK. ° 
‘Tom Blinker .. .. Mr, ARTHUR WILLIAMS, Dorcas Gentle .. .. Miss FANNY BROUGH. 
Miserable Jim .. .. Mr.C. Dopsworrna, Maid servant .. .. Miss G.COooK. 
Joseph Gunn = ., .. Mr. FRANK DAMER, Concierge . Mrs. B. DE SOLLA. 
French Waiter .. ... Mr. CAMPBELL. GALLAN. 


Criticism has no more to do with the autumn drama at Drury 
Lane than had the head of Charles the First with Mr. Dick’s Memorial. 
The conditions of production preclude the employment of any such , 
standard of judgment. This hardy annual should rather be looked 
on as a venturesome tenant—a tenant reckless enough to attempt the 
farming of a wilderness of an estate. If he pays his rent and does 
not impoverish the ground he is a good tenant, and if he can’t make 
both ends meet he is a bad one. And in either case there is no more 
to be said. The famous dictum of Alexandre the Great had a subtle 
inner meaning which not even “ Spectator” has fathomed. “Give me 
four boards and a passion, and I will give you adrama.” So it ran, 
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did it not? Observe the “four boards.” Not forty thousand boards, 
for on them he knew that the passion he asked for would pan out so 
thin that it would simply emphasise the acres to be covered. But 
four—a wee stage, implying a wee theatre—where not an atom of 
force would be lost. Now at the National Theatre—hereafter to be 
known as the Grand National—there are forty thousand, more or less, 
and even a dozen passions do not gofar. Wecannot get near enongh 
to become absorbed in the action of the virus. The victims are such 
a huge way off ithat we cannot feel very much more intimately con- 
cerned in their squirmings and shriekings than in the death throes 
of cholera-stricken multitudes in Russia, or of thousands roasted by 
an eruption in Japan. We merely take an impersonal interest in 
sufferers at a distance. They form items of news, thatisall. The 
human side of the story evades us, or rather we lose it in the dis- 
tance. Nothing but the outlines are visible, and they are not striking 
enough to produce a lasting impression. Consequently, at Drury 
Lane we just glance over the leading figures ranged behind the foot- 
lights—and become alive to the awful emptiness behind. This, of 
course, shrewd gentlemen like Mr. Pettitt and Sir Augustus Harris 
discern, and, very rightly from their point of view, bend their 
energies upon that emptiness rather than the drama. That is 
to say they endeavour to find a tenant who will utilise every 
square inch of ground in a generally attractive way. ‘The 
Prodigal Daughter” is exactly the tenant they want. What 
simplicity and beauty she has are borrowed from a very much older 
sister, Olivia Primrose, whose pathetic graces and refinements 
remain however with the original. This matters little. The show. 
the show’s the thing : and this prodigal tenant leaves not a foot of 
the ground unturned. Amazing is the use it is put to: and amazing 
will be the harvest reaped. To country mansions with horses and 
hounds and huntsmen in pink, succeeds the Paris Grand Hotel, alive 
with carriages and visitors in gorgeous evening garb, and from Paris 
we flit to Aintree, where a bold attempt to poison the favourite is 
dexterously foiled, the Grand National is run in full view of the 
house, and the un-nobbled “ Duke” romps in a winner. This scene 
out-Herods Herod. The stage-managerial obstacles faced and over- 
come might daunt a Stanley. And the excitement aroused by a dozen 
thoroughbreds, the water jump, the yelling crowds, the touts, the 
bookies, the jockeys soused and welshers lynched, practically puts an 
end to the play. There is another act—for the return of the prodigal 
and the discomfiture of the villains—but nobody listens, for “ The 
Duke” has romped away with all the honours, whether of the race- 
course or the evening. Were criticism not superfluous, and almost 
impertinent, many weak spots might be fingered. As for example 
this swamping of the primary by the secondary plot, the failure of 
the writers to rein the public in once they start on the nobbling of 
“The Duke,” and the racing interest. But criticism is not wanted, 
nor is there room for it. It must suffice that there is the usual 
melodramatic plot, compounded of simpleton fathers and over-trust- 
ful daughters, of foully dastard lovers and Machiavellian blackleg 
financiers. There is also the comic couple—this time a Quakeress 
and acallow lordling—whose carpenter-scene-in-the-pantomime class 
of humour never palls, so long as Miss Fanny Brough and Mr. 
Nicholls employ their talents on it. Sad to relate, there is also the 
happy-ever-after ending, purchased at the expense of much self- 
respect—the heroine wedding the brutal ruffian who gratuitously 
betrayed and deserted her, and her cousin accepting a gentleman 
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whom she has implicitly credited with that unspeakable meanness. 
This, however, the audience barely grasps, for “The Duke” 
monopolises all attention. The actors have little opportunity, but . 
what there is they make the most of. Mr. Arthur Williams as an 
honest stable help does the best work ; he is wonderfully natural 
and artistic. Mr. Neville is a hearty English squire. Mr. Fernandez 
a sinister villain, and Mr. Shine a comic one. Mr. Boyne rides the 
favourite, and Mr. Knight, a rugged actor of distinct promise, 
achieves many infamies as the gentleman-jockey who is yet an un- 
stabla hero. Miss Millward exhibits more of the genuine power she 
has lately acquired, playing the Prodigal with fine intensity and 
passion. Miss Horlock, of course, looks sweetly pretty, and Mr. 
Dodsworth asa broken jockey, dramatically creepy, does not. And 
here the cast practically ends. “The Duke,” once “Voluptuary” 
realwinnerof a real Grand National, however, must be mentioned, 
for he it is who is more important than anyone—it is through his 
exertions that “ The Prodigal Daughter ”’ is saved. 


“THE GREAT DEMONSTRATION.” 


A farce, in one act, by ISRAEL ZANGWILL and L. COWEN. 
First produced at the Royalty Theatre on Saturday evening, September 17th, 1892. 


Vernon Howard... .. Mr. FRANK LINDO. Mary 
Bill Boggles.. .. .. Mr. R.H. DOUGLASS, | 
Any work to which Mr. Zangwill’s name is appended as that of 
author or part-author challenges attention. Mr. Zangwill is a wit of 
the first water, and his immediate success with his “ Bachelors’ 
Club” and his “Old Maid’s Club”—books which scintillate with 
diamond-like wit, hard and clear and brilliant—entitles him toa 


» Miss Lizziz RUGGLES. 


’ more than respectful hearing when he tries his hand at a play. This 


farce, though evidently some years old, is not unworthy of his recent 
record. A wealthy young Socialist, infatuated to the extent of prac- 
tising what he preaches, and in theatrical parlance “realising” his 
poster,” gives a “ professional working-man ” the run of his house— 
and portable property. Mr. Boggles improves the occasion and 
pawns right and left for drink, until Howard’s very superior and 
comely domestic—an American millionairess in disguise, bent upon 
discovering for herself the character of the enthusiast she was always 
intended to marry—discloses the joints in Mr. Boggles’ armour, 
weans Howard from Quixotism, and metaphorically bears him off to 
the registrar. The thin plot is hardly discernible beneath the lavish 
spread of wit and humour. Good things abound, and hits are dis- 
tributed impartially in every direction. Mr. Douglass acted with 
great humour as the British working-man, of the Eccles or J. F. 
Sullivan type; and Mr. Lindo and Miss Ruggles were bright and 
amusing as hero and heroine. The farce is so clever that it deserves 
wide popularity, although in some respects behind the time, and the 
wealth of broad low comedy with which its authors have endowed 
it should enable it to secure its deserts. 


The re-opening of the Vaudeville by the Messrs. Gatti on the 14th September 
may prove an event of importance, as a declaration of policy, for they then 
revived “Our Boys.” It was an occasion for some to rejoice and some to 
blaspheme, for in many quarters it had been thought that Byron’s day was 
past. With Mr. David James available for the Butterman, this was an estimate 
a little too previous. The humanity of his study, always remarkable but now 
more persuasive than ever, soon beat down every vestige of opposition, and 
secured for the thirteen-hundred-night-old comedy a boisterous welcome. With 
him the play stands. Without him perhaps it might fall. And that in spite of 
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**’Tis in ourselves, that we are thus or thus.” 
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the very strong cast engaged to support him. Of his associates most are familiar. 
Mr. William Farren, the original Sir Geoffrey, plays that Byronic aristocrat 
with all his original hauteur. Miss Cicely Richards, the inimitable slavey, is 
again inimitable. The rare humour of Miss Sophie Larkin is once more wasted 
upon the simpering Miss Champneys. And although not the original Talbot, 
Mr. E. W. Gardiner repeats in that libellous caricature a familiar stady—first 
tried at the Criterion two years ago. Miss Eva Moore, pretty and charming, is 
new to the thankless part of Violet, once associated with Miss Roselle, as is 
Miss May Whitty to that of Mary Melrose, whose most distinguished represen- 
tatives hitherto have been Miss Kate Bishop and Miss Olga Brandon ; while 
Mr. Reeves Smith as Charles treads in the big footsteps of Mr. Warner, and, in 
one sense, the smaller ones of Mr. Willard, Mr. Kyrle Bellew, and Mr. Leonard 
Boyne. These new comers act extremely well. The pity of it is that such 
talent as Miss Whitty’s, for instance, should not have the chance of doing 
better. The comedy as a whole has perhaps never been so brilliantly played ; 
but the performance stands out in startling relief nevertheless, and Mr. James 
in this revival makes good his claim to be classed as a great comedian. 


The revival of “ Betsy ” at the Cr‘terion on August 22 calls for little comment. 
The innocuous humour of Mr. Burnand’s discreet adaptation of a risqué farce 
remains. The humour of some of the original actors, alas, does not. With 
some of their substitutes no fault can be found. Unctuous Mr. W. J. Hill 
may well be supplanted by unctuous Mr. Blakeley, whose diverting drawl and 
grotesque facial contortions would move a Socialist to laughter. Mr. David 
James, junior, is fully equipped to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Alfred 
Maltby, the original Mr. Dawson. Now and then Mr. James does indeed step. 
outside his part to indulge his appetite for drollery, but this is pardonable—now 
and then—in such a piece. Then Mr. Giddens is available once more for the, 
lively Dick Talbot. But what of the successors to piquant Miss Lottie Venne, | 
to poor Lytton Sothern, so bright and boyish and sunny, to Mrs. “ Grannie ” 
Stephens, quaintest of solicitous mothers, to Miss Mary Rorke, of the lovely 
Irish beauty and the dainty Irish brogue? These, alas, are not all they might 
be. Miss Jenny Rogers is a comely little soubrette with much in her favour, 
but of the French jinesse employed by the Betsy of Miss Venne she knows 
nothing—not even, like Flibbertigibbet, from hearsay. Mr. Welton Dale, too, 
loses infinitely through never having seen a good model, as Dolly. He inclines 
to the comedian, when he should be the boy ; forgetting that boyishness, like 
virtue, carries its own reward. One new comer there is, however, to be heartily 
welcomed. Miss Ellis Jeffreys, by the aid of a superb physique and a certain 
air of distinction, secures for Madame Polenta a prominence she never enjoyed 
before, and sets a few wits busy upon Miss Jeffreys’ future career. 


NEW SERIES.—VOL. XX. L 
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Some Amateur Performances. 





“TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA,’ BY THE SHAKESPEARE READING SOCIETY. 


“ Balder the beautiful is dead! is dead!” sings the poet, and if Mr. Barlow is 
to be believed, our national appreciation for blank verse is in the same pitiable 
plight. Through the pages of the Contemporary resounds his lament, merciless 
in its denunciation, comprehensive in its reproach—a reproach from which not 
the very (Wellington Street) Temple itself of Shakespeare is exempt. Exempt! 
Nay, they that minister therein are singled out and held up for especial repro- 
bation as arch-offenders against him they profess to honour—and the people, 
says Mr. Barlow in effect, love to have it so! ‘“ Have they,” he asks, referring 
more in sorrow than in anger to the “gaping crowds” who nightly throng the 
Temple, “heard Shakespeare? Have they heard the matchless music of 
Shakespeare’s verse ? Have they heard the passion, the pathos, the love, the 
wrath, the gentleness, the tenderness that are in Shakespeare expressed and 
rendered back to them by the adequate clocution of intelligent and instructed 
interpreters?” Evidently not, in Mr. Barlow's opinion. A dire reflection ! 
“On horror’s head horrors accumulate,’ for the natural question is forced 
upon us, If these things be done in the green tree, for what may we reasonably 
look from the dry? Well, if the Shakespeare Reading Society be included in 
the latter category, I answer, Considerably more than might be imagined, even 
if they be judged solely upon the merits of their last production, and for the 
moment, their creditable roll of former achievements be put completely out of 
court. Listening to them, at any rate, it is possible to catch some measure of the 
matchless music of “the master’s” verse. In truth, perhaps here and there 
may be sounded an uncertain note ; at moments the swelling symphony becomes 
but the faint strain of a far-away melody, but not for an instant does the echo 
die away. Neither are they wholly ignorant of that rule upon which Mr. Barlow 
lays such stress—and in the breach of which Sara herself is numbered among 
the transgressors—that “ in reciting verse special expression may be given either 
to what may be called the dramatic music of the verse, or to the syllabic music. 
The two methods are not wholly compatible ; ore must sometimes be pursued 
at the sacrifice, or at any rate the temporary sacrifice, of the other.” ‘rue, O 
critic! But here is alitile band who have not bowed the knee to Baal, who 
have not subscribed their signature to the modern heresy which is for exalting 
the dramatic music, no matter at what cost, to the rhythmical structure of the 
verse. And the world of art is the richer for this band of loyal workers. It is 
to them we look, and not in vain, for the revival—always interesting if not 
always adequate—of the lesser known works of the master dramatist. Their 
net is cast wide, and if, as in the present instance, the haul be not perhaps of 
the happiest, it is not without its charm. To this comedy indeed applies in 
equal measure Mr. Lang’s verdici on “ All’s Well that Ends Well.” “ Being 
Shakespeare’s, it has gifts of poetry, wisdom, humour, tenderness, and truth ; 
but most of his immortal children are far more richly dowered ; to most we 
return more frequently and with heartier pleasure.” There is small suggestion 
of virility in either Valentine or Proteus—their beards are but budding, and 
their wisdom teeth in abeyance—and a forcible rendering would have 
been misplaced, for thereby would the comedy be unduly weighted. Hence the 
parts were entrusted not unwisely to the hands of ladies. That their rendering 


would be a trifle tame, their intensity a thought too thin, was inevitable—though 
Miss Dresser’s Valentine, be it said, was noticeable for its pretty air of boyish 
sprightliness—but at least the requisite balance of the play was struck and 
maintained. Good intentions, we know, do not always attain their destined end, 
and Miis Julia Queenson’s well-meant efforts were not crowned with success. 
She elected to play Proteus with the loud pedal down, and the result was a 
deafening dissonance which effectually drowned the drift of the character. A 
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misconception, and a grave one! Neither was Miss Rose Mitchell absolutely 
faithful to her model. A bold, resolute picture, of a truth, but in no sense a 
portrait of Thurio the Foolish. Mr. G. H. Blagrove’s Duke was a vigorous, 
incisive piece of work, full of broad effects. Carefully studied, too, was the 
Eglamour of Miss Montgomery, whilst Mr. Leonard Howard's appreciation of 
Launce was on a very high levelof humour. That Mr. T. L. Mannering failed 
to attain the same level was in the main due to a tendency to exaggeration, for 
his Speed was not without merit of a certain kind. Practically thrown away 
upon the small part of the Host, Mr. William Poel yet contrived to make it 
stand out as a vivid bit of character. Gracious, and withal spirited—a very 
valuable item in Sylvia’s list of charms—was Miss Gertrude Fox's rendering ; 
and rarely sweet and winsome—moving, too, in a marked degree—Miss Florence 
Bourne’s presentment of Julia. 


: “THE LIGHT THAT FAILED,” AT KILBURN. 

‘“‘ He was all soldier and very much man,” is the description given by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s Dick of a picture in which he depicted a soldier in action. 
But the public being of a queasy stomach—despite the assertion of Mr. Barry 
Pain’s Journalist that “ the circulation of a newspaper depends upon the blood” 
—did not recognise in his conception anything approaching to the well-groomed, 
beneficent-looking object it had heen accustomed to see curvetting gaily in the 
Lord Mayor’s Show, or “processing” ponderously in attendance on Her Majesty, 
and it passed by on the other side. Then Dick took his picture home, and he 
painted out the savagery, replacing it by a look of seraphic mildness ; “ man 
being naturally mild when he is fighting for his life,’ and “the soldier being 
naturally trim and smart in the heat of action ;” he polished up his accoutre- 
ments, until the blood-bespattered, battle-begrimed desperado became an irre- 
proachable specimen of a tailor’s dummy—an “ oil’d and curl’d Assyrian bull.” 
This was the merciless revenge taken upon his work by Dick—grimly sardonic 
—and treatment not a whit less merciless is that to which Dick himself is 
subjected at the hands of his adaptor. This the Dick we know! A Dick 
tamed and conventionalised, with never a hair out of its place, and his mind, 
like his feet, metaphorically encased in patent leather shoes. A Dick who 
might be of the confraternity of the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
would not, we are well assured, ever afférd grounds for a debate as to the 
advisability of admitting a raveniug wolf into the fold; a possible Sunday 
School teacher, officiating with gusto at Sunday School teas, whom we should 
view there with equanimity, confident that he would never bring discredit 
upon his calling. A very estimable young man in his way, but not for a 
moment Mr. Kipling’s creation. And why not? Was it fear of the audience 
that stayed Mr. Courtenay Thorpe’s hand in transplanting Dick “ with all his 
imperfections on his head,” from the library to the footlights? Here in London, 
in truth, we suffer grief and pain. Our dramatists have many things to say 
unto us—we have novelists burning to be delivered of their message—but we 
cannot bear them (the messages not the novelists) yet, or at any rate we refuse 
to pay for them, which, from the messenger’s point of view, amounts to the 
same thing. But are things in this parlous state, on what Fuchsia Leach calls 
“her side the pond,” where Mr. Thorpe’s play was produced in the first 
instance ? A big nation where everything from capital to railway accidents is 
on a correspondingly generous scale—a country where Judge Lynch is still 
apt to break bounds when his feelings get beyond his control—will not accept 
a bit of genuine human nature! There was no spot of American soil for Dick 
as he is, untamed, unpolished “ very much man!” It is incredible. There is 
another and more probable theory. It was not as dramatist, I think, that Mr. 
Thorpe “feared his fate too much,” but as actor. It was not that, in 
adapting Dick, he had both eyes on the audience, but that he had one eye upon 
Mr. Thorpe, for whom the part was designed, and, accurately gauging his own 
capabilities—for beyond all question Mr. Thorpe is the exponent of the poetical 
rather than the material side of life—pruned the intractable, wayward over- 
growth in accordance with the trim limits of the conventional flower-border. 
And without doubt Mr. Thorpe is right, from his own point of view. There 
was nothing to be gained by struggling helplessly in the massive folds of a 
giant’s robe, wherein his delicate method would be lost as completely as a light 
under a bushel. It is after all no small achievement to recognise one’s limita- 
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tions, and within those limitations he does some very good work, calling into 
existence, not Dick perhaps—let him not be deceived upon that point—but a 
being of considerable charm and, at rare moments, of pathetic truth. But 
Dick is not sole sufferer. The novel is compassed by a one-act play, and as a 
natural consequence, the characters are victimised. It is no easy feat to reduce 
each figure to its due proportion, and to obviate the difficulty, Procrustes’ rough- 
and-ready method: presents attractions of its own. Thus, Torpenhow finds his 
length of limb considerably curtailed, whilst Bessie, stretched to her farthest 
limits, looms imposingly upon the horizon. This latter is a pardonable error, 
however, when she happens to be in the hands of Miss Frances Ivor, whose 
powerful grasp of the passionate, untutored spirit was the event of the evening. 
The cast was completed by Mr. Gottschalk’s somewhat irresolute Torpenhow, 
and Mrs. Thompson’s Maisie, a colourless conception. Verdict, a play with no 
lack of interest ; but not the play we went out for to see. Yet another effort 
—yclept “ Amos Tyrrel”—from Mr. Thorpe’s pen! The spirit of prudence had 
in one instance steered him clear of the quicksands, but surely she was nodding, 
or peradventure worsted in her conflict with valour, when he set out to essay 
Amos, recently acquitted of murder, and thirsting to revenge old wrongs upon the 
head of his late counsel. Mr. Thorpe is not cast in the denunciatory mould, 
and, though in his quieter moments every word told, his performance 
therefore, despite much genuine hard work, as a whole missed its mark. Mr. 
Ferrand made a dignified Q.C., and Miss Graham made a dainty ingénue, whilst 
Mr. Gottschalk filled in with considerable skill the somewhat sketchy outlines 
of a humorous valet. There was no just cause why “The Rough Diamond” 
should have hung fire. It is an admirable old play, and, like a good silk, will 
almost stand by itself. That it should not do so altogether was apparently a 
matter for surprise to the actors, who for the most part evidently deemed their 
support quite superfluous; one notable exception, Mr. Thorpe, who flung 
himself heart and soul into the breach, working like a galley-slave to conceal 
the deficiencies of his comrades at moments—too, too rare, alas !—even striking 
sparks by sheer force from his petrifying surroundings. 


“GOOD FOR NOTHING,” AT THE KILBURN TOWN HALL. 


“ Deliver me from my friends,” would be a petition which would figure, I 
fancy, rather prominently in Nan’s litany, were she endowed with independent 
speech. To the budding amateur she is a veritable Aunt Sally. He hauls her 
out, and props her up, and derives infinite satisfaction from pelting her with 
sticks. Then he rams her lawless little head against the wall, gouges out her 
bright eyes, and if there is yet a kick left in her, inflicts sundry stabs from 
which the sawdust streams, leaving of her lissom body nought but a shapeless 
carcass, with which he promptly mops the floor. And then he rests on his 
laurels, panting perhaps, but proudly conscious of “something attempted, some- 
thing done, to earn the night’s repose,” and all with the quaintest air of 
meritorious enjoyment. It is not that he is wantonly destructive—that he is 
thirsting to pay off an ancient grudge against her. His affection for her is 
boundless as the ocean, and his boisterous caresses every whit as undiscriminat- 
ing. He has her safely in his grip, but how to treat her he has not the remotest 
idea, and so it ends in the game of breaking a butterfly. Poor Nan! She had 
a desperate struggle for life at Kilburn, but to no avail, the destroyer was 
upon her. Miss Maud Hickman’s picture of the little street hoyden was in 
truth not without its gleams of intelligence, but gleams which could only 
faintly pierce the dense pall of ignorance and self-distrust by which she was 
hampered. As tothe Tom, Harry and Charlie of Mr. Treadaway, Mr. Roberts, 
and Mr. Robinson, they were performances chiefly memorable for their depres- 
sing discomfort, all of which might have been materially minimised by a timely 
appeal to an efficient stage-manager. A nice comprehension of Croker, the 
misogynist, by Mr. Stanley Greig, and Browser, humorously touched up ‘by 
Mr. Havelock Collins, were the noticeable features of “‘ Dearest Mamma,” but 
opposed to Miss Robinson’s unnatural Mamma, Miss Hickman's nerveless 
Mrs. Honeywood, and the Harry Clinton of Mr. Robinson—still unaccountably 


depressed—they did not lighten the general atmosphere to any appreciable 
extent. 
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THE “ AGAMEMNON,” AT BRADFIELD COLLEGE, 

That of a triumphant conqueror is the attitude adopted by Bradfield College 
towards things dramatic. ‘T'wo years ago the dread citadel of Sophocles’ 
“ Antigone” yielded to their adnmrably sustained attack. With “ Excelsior ™ 
for their watch-word, they journey on from strength to strength, and to-day, 
burning like Alexander for fresh fields to conquer, nobler heights to scale, 
they roll their eyes greedily where the cloud-tipped pinnacles of Aschylus’ 
masterpiece rears its head aloft. Splendid enterprise! And surely splendid 
failure with a masterpiece is nobler than that “ even saunter into success,” 
which to other minds than Sacheverell's, is but a “crueller name for failure.” 
Not that “splendid failure” shall be writ down against the name of Bradfield 
College—no, nor splendid success neither, my masters—the age of miracles, 
save for Lourdes, being past. But the enterprise being luckily hacked by 
much talent, and more intelligence, came within measurable distance of it. 
Foremost of all loomed the figure of Clytemnestra, grandly impressive in its 
tragic passion, and if in respect of power Mr. Blagden’s performance must 
rank lower than that memorable one of Mr. Benson’s, it is but common fair- 
ness—than which by-the-way there is nothing more uncommon—to add that 
in his hands not an iota of the tragedy was lost. The Agistheus of Mr. H. B. 
Gray was throughout distinguished by a repose almost majestic in its solemnity. 
Mr. Lydall played Agamemnon with studious care and no lack of dignity. 
Mr. Willis as Cassandra was spirited, if at moments unequal. Mr. George 
Hawtrey’s admirable stage management perfected the accessories. Bradfield 
College will “ march prospering.” 
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Musical Notes. 


——— 


“ CIGARETTE.” 
Libretto by E. WARHAM St. LEGER and “ BARRY MONTOUR.” Music by J. HAYDN PARRY. 
Produced at Cardiff, August 15th, 1892. 
First performance in London at the Lyric Theatre, september 7th, 1892. ° 


Marquis de Portale ... Mr. OSWALD YORKE, Cigarette . +» Miss BANKHARDT. 
Claude .. .. .. .«. Mr.Jos. O'MARA. Comtesse de Mont- # —_ 

Mons. Bastian 1. .. Mr. 8, LASCELLES. rouget °.. ‘ a Miss H. JONES. 

Sergt. Mouston .. ... Mr. L. HOLLAND. Babette . . Miss May LAWRIE, 
Gaston .. .. .. .«. Mr. ALFRED WARNER. Mdme. de Vs wuricourt. Miss GODFREY, 

UNEED 200 00 ev oe ero OR. Lady Superior .. .. Miss H. VICARY. 
Benzoline .. .. .. Mr. A.J. EVELYN. Mother Lou-Lou .. Miss M. ERUE. 

Nicotine «+ «+ «« Mr. CAIRNS JAMES. Julie... . «+ Miss CELIA LOSEBY. 
Violette... .. .. .. Madame ALbU. | Clarisse.. .. ..-.. Miss JESSIE BRADFORD 


The joint authors of this slits seem to have written the 
whole of the work before arriving at an understanding as to whether 
they were engaged upon a burlesque, an operetta, a grand opera, or 
a melodrama. By way of compromise, it is described in the pro- 
gramme as a light romantic opera. The main outline of the plot is 
one which has done duty in many very serious productions, but the 
accessories are those of the lightest of burlesques, and no one 
listening to the work without the aid of the author’s prompting 
would suppose that he was called upon to take seriously the love 
story of the disinherited son who wins a marshal’s Jaton in a 
fortnight, or the hopeless passion of the vzvandiére, who falls in 
Jove with her wounded commandiny officer. As if to convince 
the hearer that he is really listening to a burlesque, the authors 
have introduced more than the average percentage of incongrui- 
ties. In 1805 the Marquis of Portale and his friends are masquer- 
ading in the costumes and manners of Louis Quinze, in sublime 
ignorance of the Revolution and the New Empire. There is an 
hereditary feud between the family of the Marquis and that of his 
neighbour, the Countess of Montrouget, therefore naturally the son 
of Portale and the daughter of Montrouget fall in love, and equally 
inevitably the former is disinherited and the latter sent toa convent 
school. Ina few days Claude has covered himself with wounds and 
glory, has become the hero of Ratisbon, and a Colonel. In Act ii. 
we are favoured with a glimpse into the stern discipline of a 
convent school, where the young ladies indulge in pranks in the 
garden after supper, and where the 195th Regiment (with the Colonel 
and one man wounded, but otherwise in excellent preservation) are 
bivouacked on their way from their triumphs. After the introduc- 
tion of a troop of soldiers into a convent, there is nothing to surprise 
us in the fact that, in Act iii, Napoleon has suddenly decided to 
confiscate the chateau of Portale, and confer it upon Claude, nor in 
the fact that Marquis and Countess suddenly determine to drop the 
quarrel of four centuries, and bless the union of their children. But 
it is somewhat surprising that all this story has nothing whatever 
to do with the heroine C igarette, who gives her name to ‘the drama. 
She happens to be vivandiére in the Colonel’s regiment, and nurses 
that fortunate young man through his serious illness. She assists 
him in reclining more or less ungracefully on three doorsteps and a 
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sofa cushion in the crisis of his disorder, but when the end of the 
story arrives, there is no place for her, and she carries her blighted 
affections off by the prompt door, unheeded amid the general re- 
joicings. Mr. Haydn Parry deserves condolence in his task of 
setting such a libretto to music. To be compelled to write senti- 
mental ditties for a vivandiére who ought to be beating a toy 
drum is bad enough, but it is worse when he is bidden to give her a 
rataplan song, at the end of which she has to sigh and languish for 
her wounded Colonel. The hero and heroine are such uninteresting 
personages in themselves that only by the extreme of convention is 
it possible to take their passion seriously. Mr. Parry’s love songs, 
therefore, lose all their reality and half their sweetness. Only once 
in the whole play does he persuade his audience that he is in earnest, 
and that is in the finale to Act ii, a very effective ensemble founded 
on the principal theme of the lovers’ duet in the first act. This is 
decidedly and by far the best number in the score, but the vocal 
gavotte in Act iii. is also a skilful piece of work excellently scored 
and in perfect taste but for a shade of “modernity” in the har- 
monies. Throughout the work the orchestral accompaniment is 
nearly always interesting, far more so indeed than the voice part, 
which is conventional and lacking in distinction. An unaccom- 
panied chorus for the soldiers’ bivouac is a good specimen of part 
writing, and if we may judge from the numbers mentioned, Mr. 
Parry is capable of doing better work than “Cigarette” when he 
gets a libretto in which he and his hearers can take an interest. 


“THE WEDDING EVE.” 
Comic opera. Libretto adapted by W. YARDLEY from “ a Veillée de Noces” of M.M. BIsson and 
BUREAU-JATIOT. Music by F. TOULMOUCHE, ERNEST FoRD and “ YvOLDE.” 
Produced at the Trafalgar Square Theatre, September 10th, 1892. 


Kernie .. .. .. .. Mr. JOSEPH TAPLEY. Seneschal . Mr. WILLIAM ELTON. 


Doulas .. .. .. .. Mr.G. BARRETT, Elisabeth -» «. Miss Kare CHARD.' 
Sacrovir es e+ ee Mr. A. WILKINSON. Anne Marie .. -. Miss ANNIE DOUGLAS. 
Katula .. .. .. .. Mr. LEONARD RUSSELL. Charlotte .. .. .. Miss YATA WHYNIER. 
Vaton .. .. .. .. Mr.C, ROYELLE. Jeannette .. .. .. Miss MABEL LOVE. 
Yeucensir .. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR NORMAN. Yvonnette .. .. Miss DECIMA Moon. 


The story of “The Wedding Eve” is slight, too slight indeed for 
a three-act play, though the main incident is one that lends itself 
excellently to the purposes of light opera. Yvonnette is in love with 
the peasant Kernée, but her father has been detected in the act of 
smuggling, and to save his life she must wed the elderly Seneschal, 
According to Breton custom the betrothed pair must spend an even- 
ing together under surveillance, and the bargain is voidable, as the 
lawyers say, if both parties are not satisfied at the end of this period 
of probation. Consequently, Kernée personates an astrologer, who 
predicts the speedy death of Yvonnette’s first husband. The Senes- 
chal naturally prefers to be number two, and the lovers are free to 
fall into each other’s arms. The rest of the play is padding, either 
leading up to or falling away from the central scene, yet the whole 
must be pronounced distinctly successful as an entertainment if not 
quite commendable as a work of art. So many hands have been 
employed in the production: that it is difficult to know where to 
apportion praise or blame. Two authors and two adaptors are res- 
ponsible for the book, while a fifth has added lyrics, and three com- 
posers have contributed to the musical setting, but certainly not the 
least share in the successful result belongs to those responsible for 
the dressing and mounting of the piece. The musical setting of the 
play is—as to M. Toulmouche’s share in it—quite as attenuated as 
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the plot. He possesses a certain flow of bright sparkling melody, 
but apparently no powers of construction and no resources In 
orchestration. His English assistants have, however, brightened up 
the score considerably by the addition of several songs and dances. 


.The refrain of “Polly up a Plum Tree” proved irresistible to the 


gallery, not a little of its success, however, being due to the skill of 
its interpreter, Miss Kate Chard. The romance of Yvonnette in 
Act ii. is, perhaps, worth more as a piece of music, and Miss Decima 
Moore does full justice to it as to the rest of her part. The gem of 
the work would have been the trio in the first Act if only M. Toul- 
mouche had bestowed the pains upon it which its excellent and 
original outline deserved. Nothing is wanting to give effect to the 
piece either in mounting or in the representation of the principal 
parts. The comic business will doubtless improve with use, and the 
spectacular part of the entertainment is such as needs no improve- 
ment. 


There is very little promise of novelty on the concert platform 
this autumn. Illness, pre-occupation and other untimely events 
have robbed the ‘great provincial festivals of several new works, and 
Mr. Hubert Parry’s setting of the story of “Job” is the only new 
work of oratorio proportions which is announced for reproduction in 
London. This will be produced by the Highbury Philharmonic 
Society, to whose enterprise we owe the introduction to London of 
the same composer's magnificent “De Profundis.” The Royal 
Choral Society announce no novelty except the ‘“ Missa Solennis ” 
of Miss Ethel Smyth, a young lady in whose compositions Her 
Majesty and the Empress Eugénie are understood to take a great 
interest. ‘The other performances comprise Dvorak’s “ Requiem,” 
and the more familiar standards of the oratorio platform. The 
Crystal Palace programme for the winter includes one or two minor 
novelties of interest, notably a symphonic poem by M. Wormeer, the 
composer of “ L’Enfant Prodigue,” and an orchestral number from 
Moszkowski’s opera “ Boabdil.” This opera has been so well re- 
ceived in Austria that it is to be hoped there is some truth in the 
report that it may be heard here during the autumn season. It is 
too early as yet to speak with certainty as to Signor Lago’s forth- 
coming season at the Olympic, but Signor Lago has striven so 
gallantly in the face of active obstacles and passive indifference, to 
establish a permanent home for opera in the capital, that it is to 
he hoped he may be able to fulfil his own expectations,in which 
ease he will be sure to fulfil the expectations of the public. At 
the present moment opera seems to be decidedly flourishing in 
the large towns of the nurth. The Carl Rosa Company have pro- 
duced Bizet’s ‘“ Djamileh,” and have been playing Mascagni’s two 
works, Meyerbeer’s * Prophet,” and Verdi's “ Aida.” to crowded 
houses in Dublin and Belfast. Two minor opera companies are 
doing good business with the “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and Sir 
Augustus Harris will begin his autumn season with the same work. 


Of light opera we are promised plenty. In addition to “ Cigarette ” 
and “The Wedding Eve” already produced, and “ Haddon Hall,” 
a notice of which will appear in the nextissue of THE THEATRE, we are 
promised a season of comic opera at the Shaftesbury, beginning with 
an English version of “Ma Mie Rosette,” and following on with 
revivals of other past successes of the French stage. The Prince of 
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Wales’s is also to be devoted to comic opera, or rather to musical 
burlesque, and “ Cigarette ” at the Lyric will immediately give place 
to Lecocq’s new opera. 


Parsifal ; Its Musical Motives Explained. Translated by Constance Bache from the 

German of Albert Heintz. (Novello, Ewer & Co.) 

This little book is on the same lines as the companion volumes (on “ Tristan ” 
and “ The Meistersingers ’’), already issued by the same publishers. Mr. Heintz 
analyses the score phrase by phrase, referring each passage to the motive upon 
which it is founded. In the case of “ Parsifal,’ this kind of assistance is even 
more necessary than in the composer’s earlier works. True, at present, 
“ Parsifal”” can be heard only at Bayreuth, but as the Austrian copyright 
expires next year, the great sacred drama is sure to be given at Vienna, and 
when the spell is once broken, the Bayreuth management can have no further 
interest in withholding the work from other countries. May we suggest to 
the publishers that a companion work to these three little volumes, dealing 
with the Niebelungen Ring, would be welcomed by many who hope to have an 
opportunity of hearing the trilogy next season. 
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Notes of the Month. 





THE Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette has been very fortunate in 
drawing writers of note with his seductive query “ Why Don’t You 
Write Plays?” but with none has he been so lucky as with Ouida. 
Many of the correspondents have been entertaining, some even 
instructive, from the curt Mr. Thomas Hardy—whose painful 
recollections of a bitter controversy respecting the relationship 
between “The Squire” and “Far from the Madding Crowd” 
possibly account for several sentences being docked of the personal 
pronoun, as who should say “In answering as playwright I should 
link another name with mine”—to the shrinkingly modest Mr. 
Shorthouse, concerning whose inclusion—as though he were another 
Charge at Balaclava—all the world (surely) wonders. But the 
liveliest reading is provided by the lively Ouida. In the sublime 
words of the national poet : 


“ She is so sprightly, 
Trips so lightly,” 


and dashes with such daring into the heart of the enemy’s country. 


ONE of her chief objections to writing plays—now that she is 
more than seven, for at that comparatively tender age she wrote 
several, in spite of her discovery that this form of composition did 
not give her a free enough hand—is the quality of an English 
audience. This is getting to close quarters. Several of her pre- 
decessors hovered on the verge of a similar impeachment, but 
novelists have their public to consider, just as an actor has his, and 
at the last moment they sidled off on a side issue. Not so the 
undaunted Ouida. “An English audience,” she maintains, “is like 
the Chinaman, who likes a big, staring red dragon on his shop sign, 
or a monstrous blue lion.” Thus bad begins, but worse remains 
behind. “An audience which could accept Mary Anderson 
seriously as a tragic actress is an audience absolutely incapable of 
knowing what is good and what is bad upon the stage—is, in a word, 
a wholly uncultured audience; and the English audiences did this 
all over the country.” 


Now, is this true, this second statement? The first is only an 
expression of opinion, and may be left alone. But the second 
purports to Le a statement of facts, and as such must be faced. That 
Miss Anderson (the disrespectful mention of whose name will, we 
trust, be noted by “ Carados’s ” rigidly punctilious colleague, Mr. G. R. 
Sims) was accepted all over Great Britain as a popular actress no one 
would veuture to question. But that she was anywhere regarded as 
a tragic actress, there seems no evidence at all to show. True, Miss 
Anderson had, before she unhappily retired, gone somewhat tardily 
to (histrionic) school. True, she had had time to spell t-r-a-g-e-d-y 
tragedy. But when did she ever adopt the method of Dotheboys 
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Hall, and go and embody it? To the last she was feeling her feet 
in serious drama: in tragedy, if Ouida wills, though her only tragic 
parts (parts, mark, not impersonations) were Juliet and Hermione. 
‘Whereas the people loved her for her Perdita, her Galatea, and her 
Pauline. And even had she made her fortune with the heavier 
parts—which was notoriously not the case—would that have proved 
that her would-be tragic acting was universally considered 
acceptable ? 


THE truth is that much misconception exists about acting. You 
go to the theatre ; you experience a,condition of the senses akin to 
a mild ecstasy ; you come away; and in order to enjoy that ex- 
perience again, and yet again, you become a playgoer. Now what 
proportion does acting bear to the personal qualities of one or more 
of the actors and actresses in the composition of this charm which 
holds people of all ages and classes in thrall? Frankly to discuss 
the question as it affects ladies and gentlemen now on the stage, 
would be a little embarrassing, but in the case of Miss Anderson 
there need be no mock modesty, She has retired, after making a 
handsome fortune, and winning the respect and esteem of hundreds 
of thousands of both sexes, and nobody’s feelings will be hurt. 
Hers, too, is the best typical example the stage affords, so every way 
the time seems ripe for the truth. 


OUIDA asserts that Miss Anderson was seriously accepted as a 
tragic actress all over the country, because many thousands flocked 
to her from all parts, and her star waxed bigger than her artistic 
betters’. But who that ever watched a house under Miss Anderson’s 
spell, could doubt for a moment what was its attitude towards her. 
From the boy at the back of the gallery to the bald-headed critic in 
the stalls, everyone in the place—men and women alike—were in a 
curious sort of way completely in love with her. Perdita, Parthenia, 
Juliet, Galatea, it made no difference, so long as the woman she repre- 
sented was young and sympathetic. We did not blink at her beauty, 
dazzling as it was ; nor need there be any blinking now at the fact 
that one and all we were her slaves, because of that beauty. 


THE average sensual man—and woman—being rarely blessed with 
rich endowments of grace and loveliness, finds intense delight in 
gazing upon others more favoured than himself. The theatre affords 
the most convenient opportunities for the indulgence of this harm- 
less taste, and therefore to the theatre he hies; for there he can 
bask for an hour or two in an Elysium otherwise unattainable. There 
is nothing discreditable to him in this. It is merely a proof of a 
natural craving for the ideal. But an eagerness to bow down and 
worship before a lovely image is as far removed from an appreciation 
of acting, as were the Mohocks from the Mohicans. 


OF acting as an art it is certain that the average man knows little. 
He would pass a poor examination in technique. There Ouida is in 
the right. But she confuses the issue woful)y when she ascribes 
Miss Anderson’s!success to the inability of the public to distinguish 
what is good from what is bad upon the stage. The public distin- 
guished in this case as in every other. Broadly speaking, they 
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knew the wheat from the chaff. But wheat or chaff, there was 
always such loveliness to reward them, that for its sake, they counted 
the latter only less precious than the former. Show them beauty 
and they are bound to run after it, being but human. Show them 
genius and they are certain to run after that too, in a different 
fashion. Genius, however, is rare, and hardly affects the question. 
For the most part, the success of an actor or actress is in exact 
proportion to his or her capacity to inspire this harmless, impersonal 
love. Most of the popular favourites to-day owe their position to 
this power. Only one or two enjoy the vogue Miss Anderson had, 
because only one or two are gifted in an equal degree. Nature’s 
endowment in her case was lavish, and her following was therefore 
great. The question of art was purely subordinate. She might 
have tragic or comedy powers, or she might not. What the multi- 
tude wanted first was charm. That she had, and the multitude wor- 
shipped accordingly. 


FOR some time it has been felt that the gibes of the critic were mis- 
placed, and that the handsome jewne-premier wanted more than good 
looks for his stock-in-trade. Recent developments show an alarming 
advance in the demands he has to meet, and even Mr. Wilson 
Barrett’s “ young gentlemen of birth and breeding ” appear unfitted 
to cope with them. Under these circumstances it is proposed to 
found a “ Jewne-Premier Training College,” where the stage hero may 
master those accomplishments which the modern playwright expects 
him to possess. The Prospectus states that the Ordinary Course of 
Instruction will include— 

The Scaling of Precipitous Cliffs and the Falling Therefrom ; 

Diving from Dangerous Heights, and the Seemly Rescue of Men and Women 
immersed in Canvas, and other, Waves ; 

The Riding of Buckjumpers, Racers, and other Uncommon Stage Quadrupeds ; 

The many methods of Battering, Throwing, and Killing (villains and police- 
men understood) employed in various countries ; 

together with other curious arts and sciences, which it is confidently expected 
will be shortly required of the Leading Man. 


The Prospectus then goes on to say that Acting also will be taught, 
but as the demand for it is very limited, it will be regarded as an 
Extra, and charged for as such. 


A RECITER is bound to amass a wealth of anecdote, and Mr. 
Clifford Harrison—the best and most popular reciter we have—enjoys 
better opportunities than most persons ror making his anecdotal pile 
among interesting people. In addition to this, he is something of a 
critic, and something of a poet, with a happy knack of story telling, 
and a graceful fluent style. His two volumes of “Stray Records,” 
just published by Bentley, make therefore most agreeable reading, a 
sample or two of which will prove its quality. 


THE Prince of Wales, it appears, made one of the audience at 
almost the first of Mr. Harrison’s public recitals. He could stay, 
however, only until the end of the first part. “1am going on,” he 
said—after asking the reciter to include in the second pzrt Adelaide 
Proctor’s pathetic “ Story of a Faithful Soul,” “ for the Princess is so 
fond of that ’»—“ I am going on to another kind of recital, where I’m 
afraid that the speaking will be not nearly so good.” The “ other 
kind of recital ” was a great debate in the Commons. 
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MR. RUSKIN and Robert Browning both figure prominently in the 
book. The best story of the former is in the shape of an ejaculatory 
criticism—* Bother those recitations ! that’s what makes you draw so 
badly ! telling horrid lies about girls swimming the Rhine on horse- 
back, and the like bosh!” A general accusation by the latter is 
of interest. “Upon my word, I think it (‘How they Brought the 
Good News to Ghent’), isthe only bit of verse of mine most people 
know anything about ! ”"— 

“Browning was surprised,’ Mr. Harrison says, “at what he called my 
daring in reciting ‘Holy Cross Day, ‘My Last Duchess,’ and ‘Saul.’ And 
when I told him I was going to give ‘Count Gismond’ he said, ‘ Pray don’t ! 
Mrs. Grundy will have a fit in the front row of the stalls if you do, and there'll 
be a panic, and she'll write to the Times and the Lord Chamberlain, end your 
charming recitals will be prohibited.’ I told him I was not afraid, as Mrs. 
Grundy never came to hear me at Steinway Hall. ‘Good gracious!’ he said, 
‘no wonder everybody else goes! What a charming and delightful place ! 
Please always keep a seat reserved for me. I shall come whenever I can.” 


A CRITICISM of Mr. Gladstone’s reading is very suggestive, and 
well worth preserving. It seems to indicate that if Mr. Harrison 
had not found salvation as a fin-de-#ecle reciter, he might have done 
so as one of the New Critics. Here is what he says :— 

“Mr. Gladstone’s reading . . is undoubtedly very fine. The voice comes 

from the chest, like an Italian’s, and not from the throat, as with most English 
people. The pronunciation would be perfect were it not for a certain broad- 
ness ; but I am not sure that this quality does not give a measure of power and 
force to the utterance, which makes it the more full of individuality and char- 
acter. In public speakers (I do not refer to actors or to dramatic elocution) 
I am strongly in favour of personal characteristics being as far as possible 
preserved. That would be a poor and unwelcome art which would eliminate 
them. They are, properly trained, as important as ‘style’ to an author, or 
touch to a pianist or painter. Both Mr. Gladstone's and the Archbishop’s de- 
livery and enuncistion—so fine, and yet so unlike anything taught as ‘elocu- 
tion ’—advanced my belief that the art of public speaking, apart from the 
stage, has as yet been unstated and unconsidered by the majority of teachers 
of elocution. I believe its rules should be differentiated entirely from those 
of dramatic speaking.” 
The volume is crammed with anecdotes and passages, as lively and 
as interesting as these, and without doubt Mr. Harrison has pro- 
duced in “ Stray Records” the freshest and chattiest book of the 
season. 


THE first of the portraits which we give this month is that of 
Miss Evelyn Millard, who although but a recent acquisition to the 
Metropolitan stage, has already taken a high place in public favour. 
Miss Millard’s very first appearance before the footlights was early 
in 1891, when she trod the boards without speaking in the play of 
“The Dancing Girl” at the Haymarket ‘Theatre, understudying one 
of the other characters. Having in this way gained a practical 
familiarity with the stage, Miss Millard was given an engagement by 
Miss Sarah Thorne in June, 1891, to play “leading lady” parts with 
her stock company at Margate for a season of three months. At Mar- 
gate she played a great variety of parts, including amongst others 
Juliet in “Romeo and Juliet,” Julia in “The Hunchback” and 
Hero in “Much Ado About Nothing,” Miss Thorne taking a 
great interest in the talented young lady she had, so to speak, dis- 
covered, and giving her much practical help and discriminating 
encouragement. Miss Millard profited so well by these, that in 
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September Mr. Thomas Thorne gave her an engagement as leading 
lady for his provincial tour, in the course of which she played Sophia 
in Mr. Buchanan’s play of that name, Clara Douglas in “ Money,” 
the title-réle in “ Miss Tomboy,” and Fanny Goodwill in “ Joseph’s 
Sweetheart.” In the last-named part she appeared at the Grand 
Theatre, Islington, in October, and there attracted the notice of 
Messrs. Gatti, who were quick to discern her talent, and at once 
secured her for the Adelphi, where she appeared in December in the 
part of Constance in “The Trumpet Call.” On April 23rd of this 
year Miss Millard appeared as Alice Lee in “The White Rose,” and 
on July 30th as Sybil Garfield in “The Lights of Home,” the part 
she is now playing. 


Mr. LAWRENCE IRVING, whose portrait is the second of those we 
present this month to our readers, is a son of the eminent tragedian, 
and was born on December 2lst, 1871. He was educated at Marl- 
borough College, and was intended for the Diplomatic Service. 
He was accordingly sent first to Paris, when he left school in 1887, 
and then to Russia, where he spent three years. Mr, Irving had 
always a liking for amateur theatricals, and when he was in St. 
Petersburg in 1889, he got up a performance (the first public per- 
formance in the English language ever witnessed in that city) in aid 
of the funds of the Imperial Conservatoire of Music. The perform- 
ance was highly successful, and Mr. Irving, as treasurer, had the 
pleasure of handing over to the Conservatoire no less a sum than 
£200. His own histrionic efforts were much praised, and Mr. 
Irving very soon afterwards determining to abandon the Diplomatic 
Service, formed a sudden resolution to go on the professional stage. 
On his return to England at the beginning of last year he immedi- 
ately set about putting his design into execution, and gave such 
earnest study to the art of acting that in August last he was able to make 
a public appearance, which he accordingly did at Dundee in the part 
of Snug the Joiner in “The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with Mr. 
F. R. Benson’s Shakespearean Company. He stayed with the 
Company until January of the present year, playing amongst others 
the parts of Paris, Lorenzo, Nym, Osric and Conrad. Mr. Irving’s 
success as an actor is perhaps as strong an instance of hereditary 
talent as could be found, for it does not occur to many to be found 
worthy, after so short a probation, of a London engagement. Mr. 
Irving, however, appeared at Toole’s Theatre in “ Daisy’s Escape” 
this year; and has retained his position there. He gives great 
promise of achieving a high position eventually. 


SS 
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New Plays 


PRODUCED AND ImMpoRTANT REvIvats in London, from August 18th to 
September 19th, 1892 :— 


( Revivals are marked thus * ) 


Aug. 18 “The Porter’s Knot,” revised version, in three acts, of the adaptation 
of “Les Crochets du Pére Martin.” Matinée. Crystal Palace. 
2**The Red Lamp,” play, in four acts, by W. Outram Tristram. 

Grand. 
2 °“ Betsy,” comedy, in three acts, adapted from the French by F. C. 
Burnand. Criterion. 
» 29 ®*Godpapa,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Philips and 
Charles Brookfield. Grand. 
®¢The Grip of Iron,” drama, in five acts, by Arthur Shirley. 
Surrey. 
“Clementina,” farce, in one act, by Edward Moncrieffe. Surrey. 
*“The New Wing,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. Arthur 
Kennedy. Parkhurst. 
*“ Driven from Home,” drama, in four acts (author unannounced). 
Lyric, Hammersmith. 

» 7 “Cigarette,” opera, in three acts, libretto by E. Warham St. Leger 
and “ Barry Montour,” mmsic by J. Haydn Parry (first time in 
London). Lyric. 

» 10 “The Wedding Eve,” comic opera, in three acts, adapted from the 
French by W. Yardley, lyrics by Frank Latimer. Trafalgar 
Square. 

», 12 “Pat,” musical comedy drama, in three acts, by George Roberts and 

Harry Monkhouse. Parkhurst. 
®“ A Big Fortune,” drama, in four acts, by William Bourne. Grand. 
“The Golden Ladder,” drama, in five acts, by G. R. Sims and 
Wilson Barrett. Lyric, Hammersmith. 

;, 12 “The Ballad Singer,” musical play, in three acts, by Tom Craven 
(first time in London). Elephant and Castle. 

» 14 **Our Boys,” comedy, in three acts, by H. J. Byron. Vaudeville. 

, 15 “The Queen of Manoa,” play, in four acts, by Haddon Chambers 
and W. Outram Tristram. Haymarket. 

3 17 “The Prodigal Daughter,” drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt 
and Sir Augustus Harris. Drury Lane. 

» 19 “Our Native Home,” drama, in five acts, by Charles Whitlock and 
John Sargent. Surrey. 
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In the Provinces, from August 15th to September 8th, 1892 :-— 


Aug. 22 “Cartouche and Co. Limited,” burlesque, in two acts, by H. Chance 
Newton, music by George Le Brunn. T.R., Birmingham. 
», 22 ‘Little Claude and the Big Lady of Lyons,” burlesque sketch, in 
one act, by W. F. Field. Royal Park Varieties, Southampton. 
29 “Cinderella the First,” comic opera, in three acts, written by Arthur 
H. Ward, composed by Henry Vernon. Bijou and Assembly 
Rooms, Neath. 
» 3l “Sir Jack O’ Lantern,” comic opera, in three acts, written by Arthur 
3 Ward, music by Henry Vernon. Bijou aud Assembly Rooms, 
eath. 
Sept. 5 “The Decoy Bird,” drama, in three acts (author unannounced). 
Town Hall, Luton. ? 
» 9% “Richard Whittington, Esq.,” burlesque, in three scenes, by Edmund 
Payne. T.R., Bury. 
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In Paris, from July 27th to September Ist, 1892 :— 
Aug. 18 ° Les Trois Sultanes,” comedy, in three acts, in verse, by Favart, 
Comédie Frangaise. 
» 26 “La Femme du Commissaire,” vaudeville, in three acts, by Maurice 
Hennequin. Cluny. 
26 “On ne Badine pas avec l’Honneur,” comedy, in one act, by Paul 
Ginisty and Jules Guerin. Cluny. 
Sept. 1 “Les Boussigneul,” vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Marot, Pouillon 
and E. Philippe ; music by M. Okolowiez. Renaissance. 











